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Holy Land: British police fight terrorists 
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Motorists Everywhere Report Sensational New Ty 






Give Remarkable NEW PEP... POWER... AND GAS MILEAGE 


G. C. McMakin, Lubbock, 
Texas, is an official of two of 
the largest bus companies of 
the Southwest—McMakin 
Motor Coaches and South 
Plains Motor Coaches. 

When he tells you that a 
set of Auto-Lite Spark Plugs 
installed in the motor of one 
of his buses that travels 664 
miles every day, have gone 
14,231 miles with minimum 
attention and with no fail- 
ures, it should help you de- 
cide which spark plug to buy! 

Until he switched to Auto- 
Lites, Mr. McMakin declares 
he was installing new plugs 
every 2,000 miles! 

Auto-Lite ignition engi- 


neers have developed a new 


ls 


kind of spark plug that brings 
out the best in any motor. 

Its new Konium electrode 
with ‘‘geometric’’ gap design 
produces a spark at reduced 
voltages—increéases the firing 
certainty of the entire igni- 
tion system—saves gasoline! 

Its new Ziramic insulator 
resists heat shock, electrical 
shock and mechanical abuse 
as no other insulator ever 
has! See the evidence in 
Mr. McMakin’s letter. 





Dealers and Service Stations: 
Millions of motorists are being told 
in dynamic advertising the benefits 
of this sensational new spark plug. 
Write The Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Dept. NW7, Toledo, Ohio, for details 
of the 1938 merchandising plan. 
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How’s That Again?— 


Trenton, N. J.: “If a chicken and a 
half laid an egg and a half in a day and 
a half, how many eggs would six chickens 
lay in seven days?” Two thousand aspiring 
sate troopers gnawed their pencils over 
this ancient teaser in their examination 
last week. Most of them are still gnawing. 


Reich Has Them, Too— 


Berlin: Aroused by the increasing 
traffic deaths all over Germany, groups of 
workers recently staged an accident-pre- 
vention week marked by daily parades. On 
the “Day of the Pedestrians,” one of the 
high points of the parade was the march 


flugen auf - 
im Strafenverkehr 





Newsphotos 


of men with wicker wastebaskets jammed 
tightly over their heads—illustrating the 
blindness of jaywalkers. The sign says: 
“Eyes front at crossings.” 





The Ghost Goes Begging— 


Macclesfield, England: Four years 
ago, the remains of a castle that had shel- 
tered King Henry VII in 1496 was torn 
down to make room for a store. It was put 
away in packing boxes, each piece care- 
fully numbered to facilitate reerection on 
another site. The Castle Preservation 
Committee is still looking for the site. 


Double Trouble— 


Savannah, Tenn.: Glen Culver, 24, 
was stricken with appendicitis. His brother 
Earl, 20, took him to the hospital. No 
sooner was Glen under ether than Earl 
doubled up with pain. “Appendicitis!” said 
the doctor, and as soon as Glen was 
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was wheeled in. 


Finance— 


Olney, Ill.: How to get rich farming: 
Four years ago, Sam Teas bought three 
goats for $5. He sold one for $1 and traded 
the other two for a heifer. When the heifer 
reached motherhood he sold her for $35 
and kept the calf. Next he gave the calf 
and $5 for half the royalty on 9 acres of 
oil land. Recently he traded half the 
royalty interest for $650, and he’s still 
drawing checks from the other half. 


Object: Matrimony— 


Matawan, N. J.: After a friend had 
drawn a prize wife through an ad in a 
lonely hearts magazine, Judson Van Ars- 
dale, a widowed carpenter of 60, decided 
to try his luck. His $20 prospectus brought 
replies from 100 assorted widows and 
spinsters. These he winnowed down to two 
plump and efficient housekeepers—Mrs. 
May Meyers, 57, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Nellie Davis, 44, of Paris, Il. 

Van Arsdale sent railroad fare to Mrs. 
Meyers, looked her over, approved, and 
bought a marriage license. Then her daugh- 
ter fell ill and she went back to Washing- 
ton. Not hearing from her for three weeks, 
Van Arsdale thought she had backed out, 
so he invited Mrs. Davis to come on from 
Paris. She arrived July 1, but so did Mrs. 
Meyers. After sundry sharp glances in his 
direction, Van Arsdale retreated to an 
army cot in the cellar. 

The embattled widows each took pos- 
session of a bedroom and thereafter it was 
a contest of wills. Van Arsdale bought the 
groceries—along with considerable aspirin 
—while the women vied in cooking, house- 
keeping, and determined vows of devo- 
tion. In despair, Van Arsdale last week 
sought out Police Chief Edwin C. Sloat. 
But he didn’t even get a hearing. “He 
brought it on himself,” said the chief. “Let 
him get out of it himself.” 


Every Man a Rajah— 


San Francisco: Princess Baba of Sara- 
wak and her English wrestler-husband, 
Bob Gregory, here awaiting the arrival of 
a baby, say they are negotiating to buy an 
island in the Dutch East Indies for a 
kingdom of their own, “Babaland, an 
aristocratic democracy where every man 
would be a rajah.” In London, the Princess’ 
mother, the Ranee of Sarawak, sniffed: 
“She couldn’t even buy a thimble.” 


He Knows ’Em— 


Kansas City, Kan.: When he was 15, 
Detective Charles Little heard that the 
eating of green onions produced longevity. 
He started out at three a day and now, at 
the age of 65, figures he has consumed 
54,750 of them. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


= 


HENNESSY-and-SODA... 


Three-Star Hennessy « 3 ice cubes + Plain soda water 


l jigger of 


Strike!...anda refreshing re- 
ward in a tall, cold glass of 
Hennessy-and-soda, the choice 
of the connoisseur on land or 
sea. There’s a zip and zing to 
Hennessy-and-soda that is 
most satisfying. Enjoy its cool- 
ing comfort. 


84 PROOF 


INSIST ON HENNESSY in a Stinger 
Cocktail + Old-Fashioned *SideCar* Brandy 
Sour ¢ Brandy Cocktail * Mint Julep. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JA® HENNESSY & CY Established 1765 








WHERE-TO-GO 





Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 


For space and rates write to 

The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

NEW YORK ___ 












The world 
is full of hotels 
but there is 
only one “Waldorf” 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 
New York 
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@Spring, Summer, 
Fall or Winter Penn- | 
sylvania is a trav- 
eler’s paradise!| 
Whatever you want | | 
—superb mountain | 
scenery, lakes, deep 
| forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- | 
| toric interest—they’ re all here, served by 
30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
B, Pennsylvania State Publicity Commis- 
| sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospitality 
| Passport, also Map and Travel Guide. 
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TOMORROW’S NEWS? 


Newsweek shows you the prob- 
able effect of today’s news on 
the future... puts you ahead 
of today’s constantly changing 
scenes. 


This is a service you get only 
with Newsweek. Why not sub- 
scribe now? You'll find a con- 
venient order coupon on page 
35 of this issue. 
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REMEDY 










Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
for adults and children. 
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NEWSWEEK 








LETTERS 





Memory Slip 

In your recent issue commenting on 
the acceptance by The Saturday Evening 
Post of a story by David Lamson you 
stated “the people of San Jose In 
that university town . . . etc.” Unless my 
memory has slipped a cog in those inter- 
vening years, the Lamson episode is sup- 
posed to have occurred at Stanford Uni- 
versity, which is a community separate 
and apart from Palo Alto and 17 miles 


from San Jose, where the trials took 
place. 
L. N. C. DOYLE 
Eugene, Ore. 


Mr. Doyle is right. Lamson, who was 
sales manager for the Stanford University 
Press, lived on the Stanford campus at 
Palo Alto. San Jose, where he was tried, 
is the county seat. 





Agreement 

I wish to congratulate your book re- 
viewer, whoever he is, on his summary of 
“The Dark River.” 

Darned if he did not say, almost word 
for word, what I remarked to another per- 
son a week ago as my private summing up. 
I had read the first few chapters and this 
is about the first Post story I started and 
quit. 

As he said or inferred, the whole busi- 
ness seems to have been written with an 
eve to the movies and is tiresome in its 
repetition of locale and movie-highlight 
stuff. The plot also is well expressed by 
your reviewer’s statement “you can go on 
from there”—that is if you have the pa- 
tience. 

H. FE. WOODCOCK 

Chicago, Ill. 





Status of Canada 

Your issue of July 4 contains a very 
interesting and informative letter from 
Federico G. Diago of Havana, Cuba, de- 
scribing, among other matters, the status 
of the Dominion of Canada. I say the let- 
ter is interesting because it reveals a lack 
of knowledge which most Canadians had 
hoped was by this time obliterated through 
the spread of universal education. 

In the second paragraph of this amazing 
letter of Mr. Diago’s, he states “Canada is 
not a sister republic, but a British colony, 
without suzerainty, with a Parliament 
subordinate to the King’s Privy Council.” 
In the first place, the Dominion of Canada 
is not a British colony. Generally speak- 
ing, she has not been a British colony but 
a British dominion since the British North 
America Act of 1867. Strictly speaking, 
however, she might have been called a 
colony according to the strict definition of 


ee 


the word up to and until 1931. In 193] this 
definition was finally and legally buried by 
the Statute of Westminster, being an oy. 
actment of the Imperial Parliament, 99 
George V, Chapter 4. 

The suggestion that Parliament is “sy). 
ordinate to the King’s Privy Council” ;, 
so erroneous that it hardly seems neces. 
sary to point out that the Parliament 9; 
the Dominion of Canada has power jg 
abolish all appeals at any time it sees fit {o 
do so. Further, unless the Privy Coun¢j| 
feels that the matter is one of such jy. 
portance as involving matters of public 
interest or some important question of 
law, it will not even hear an appeal. 

It is true that Canada is not a republic. 
but it is equally true that the form of goy. 
ernment now existing in the Dominion of 
Canada represents the present desire of 
her people. Should they wish to change 
that form, it lies within their power to do 
so whe never they think fit. 

JOHN DesB. JENNISON 
Ont. 


Toronto, 


On Mexico 
Happening to read the July 4 issue of 
NewsweEEk, I notice a most admirable 
article on Cardenas. Your Latin-American 
correspondent certainly knows his stuff. 
W. ANDREWS 
Mass. 
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Edgartown, 


Significance 

NEWSWEEK seems to me really the newsi- 
est of the weekly news digests. Periscope 
peers with amazing accuracy; Perspective 
is perspicacious; and Sideshow 
sideshow. But is all of what goes under the 
caption “Religion” really that to eg 
WEEK readers? For example, the July 
dress-up account of the “superfluous” vb 
ding at which the much ballyhooed 8-year- 
old “preacher” officiated? If that is “sig- 
nificant” news in religion, then why not 
political reports of the meetings of The 
Amalgamated League of Interdependent 
Voters? 


is really 


CAROLYN DENMAN 
Ohio 
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Fit, Not Fat, Fascists 

I was pained to see in your July 11 is- 
sue your picture of a Fascist secretary 
keeping fit by jumping over a hedge of 
bayonets. Of all the things Mussolini has 
ever done, his order that his party hench- 
men perform athletic didos seems to me 
the most cruel. Does he not know that it Is 
the inalienable right of every politician to 
wax fat on rich food in a soft chair? Musso- 
lini is violating the rules, and I hope our 
well-fed American officeholders will tell 
him so. 


Norwood, 


A. K. BOSWELL 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SARANAC LAKE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS sae 


The “SARANAG SYSTEM” 


of Sanatorium Treatment Includes: 


1. Expert supervision 
2. Soothing rest 

3. Stimulating climate 
4. Mental readjustment 
5. Surgical intervention 





















THERE is no short-cut for recovery in 
lung ailments; no serum nor vaccine 
to effect a cure. Return to health 
through the “‘Saranac System”’ be- 
comes a mode of life without regimen- 
tation, but with every advantage 
which can be contributed by nature 
and science. Case records prove this 
to be far more effective than “‘ordi- 
nary” or “home treatment”’ meth- 
ods. Sanatoria accommodations with 
private rooms, with or without nurs- 
ing, to suit needs, tastes, and purse. 


OVERNIGHT TRAIN RIDE FROM 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 


Easily reached by automobile on main 
Adirondack highways 3, 10 and 86. 


Saranac Lake Health Services, Dept. B, 
WRITE Town Hall, Saranac Lake, W. Y., for 
booklet with detailed information. 


STOP LOOKING FOR 
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YOUR PAST ISSUES 
OF NEWSWEEK... 








Get a convenient Newsweek 
binder now and you'll always 
have them for quick and 
ready reference. 


Each binder holds 26 issues 
and the semi-annual index... 
is bound neatly and stamped 
in gold . . . each issue held in 
with a strong, unbreakable 
wire. 


The cost is low... only $1.75 
each. Send your check today 
to F. D. Pratt, Circ. Mgr., 
Newsweek, R.K.O. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 
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Priced $250 less than 
you would expect! 


O WONDER you think of the 
Commander as a “big money”’ car 
when you first see it. Those stunningly 
original style lines prompted the 
authoritative Magazine of Art to name 
Studebaker “‘best designed car of the 
year.” 
Take it out for a 10-mile trial drive. 


It runs, rides, steers, brakes, acceler- 








ates, climbs hills and handles far better 
than any car you’ve driven or owned. 

It led its class in the Gilmore- Yosem- 
ite run with better than 24 miles per 
gallon—confirming the experience of 
motorists who say a Studebaker costs 
less per mile for gas, oil, maintenance 
and repairs than smaller, lighter cars. 


Low down payment, easy C.I.T. terms. 


FOR A 3-PASSENGER COUPE, COMPLETE, DELIVERED 
AT SOUTH BEND, IND., INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX 


STUDEBAKER 
COMMANDER 











i does 


COMMANDER CLUB SEDAN, 


ee > 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE, $965 


delivered at South Bend, complete with all equip- 
ment listed in panel at right, including Federal Tax. 








Good men and true build Studebakers — Pictured 
above are the veteran Janowiaks, one of the many famous 
Studebaker “father and son” teams of great craftsmen. 
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You get these extra values without extra charge 


Th idle 


in every 1938 Studebaker 


@ Planar independent suspension 
... The famous Miracle Ride 


@ Automatic hill holder 
... Norolling back on up-grade stops 


@ Non-slam rotary door latches 
... Finger-touch closing 


@ One-piece steel body reinforced 
with box-section steel girders 
... Battleship construction 


@ Fram oil cleanerand floating oil screen 
. -.. Better oil and motor economy 


@ Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
.-- Lullaby comfort 


@ Variable ratio steering 
... Easier parking and better control 


@ Horizontal transmission 
.-. Restfully level front floors 


@ Oversize weather-tight trunk : 
... Giant luggage capacity 


@ Front seat 55 inches wide 
... Seats three comfortably 


@ Safety glass all around : 
... Indispensable protection 


@ Feather-touch hydraulic brakes : 
..- Swift, sure stopping 


@ Hypoid gear rear axle...Greater quiet 


Front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, metal spring covers,2 windshield wipers, fender tail 
lamp, license bracket tail lamp, sun visor, cloth upholstery,5 painted disc wheels, extra tire and 
tube. Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


a 















Garner Muffled 


Vice President Garner, whose private 
conversations have a way of getting into 
newspaper headlines, will probably be 
much more temperate in his future state- 
ments about the New Deal. A number of 
leading Southern Democrats, including 
House Majority Leader Rayburn, recently 
counseled Garner to be more guarded in 
his remarks. They warned him that if he 
wasn’t more careful, he would find himself 
openly at odds with F.D.R.—which at this 
time would only endanger the Garner 
group's goal of taking control of the 1940 
convention away from Roosevelt. 















TVA Outcome 


One result of the TVA investigation will 
probably be the recommendation of a sin- 
gle administrator for the authority. Many 
specialists now believe that the idea of a 
three-man administration board is a flop, 
that it works only in a quasijudicial 
agency. Note that Congress is leaning 
toward this view and has specified one- 
man administrators for both the Bonne- 
ville Dam project and the new Wage-Hour 
setup. New Dealers are hoping David 
Lilienthal will come clear in the inquiry 
so that he can be named the administra- 


tor for TVA. 


WPA’s Union Troubles 


Note for those who don’t believe the 
government itself is being plagued by 
union troubles: the WPA is now busily set- 
ting up a “labor relations department” to 
deal with the increasing number of strikes 
and other labor troubles among relief 
workers, 


























Woodring Overruled 


Washingtonians’ contention that the 
generals actually run the War Department 
and that the Secretary of War is just a 
“front” was amusingly confirmed by this 
unpublicized incident last week: At the 
War Department Maj. Gen. Moseley, re- 
tiring as Commander of the Fourth Corps 
Area, was talking to his successor, Maj. 
Gen. Embick, when Secretary Woodring 
happened along. The Secretary asked 
Moseley who was to succeed him. When 
he heard Embick was going, Woodring 












said he wouldn’t permit it, that Embick 
was indispensable as War Department 
budget officer. The generals then told 
Woodring they were sorry but Embick’s 
orders had already been issued. Embick 
promised to get “a good substitute” for 
himself. 


Watch McHale 


Keep an eye on Frank McHale, the Jim 
Farley of Indiana politics who is now po- 
litical manager for Philippine Commission- 
er (and would-be President) McNutt. It 
was McHale’s smart wirepulling that 
caused the Indiana Democratic organiza- 
tion to about-face and support Senator 
Van Nuys last week. Behind that reversal, 
incidentally, were: (1) McHale’s realiza- 
tion that Governor Townsend, spearhead 
of the anti-Van Nuys group, wants the 
1940 Vice Presidency, which conflicts with 
McNutt-for-President plans; (2) McHale’s 
discovery that he couldn’t count on help 
from the New Deal crowd and hence had 
better not anger conservative Democrats 
by shelving Van Nuys; (3) the knowledge 
that Van Nuys’ independent candidacy 
would endanger the whole Democratic 
state ticket this fall. 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk in informed Washington 
quarters last week: The way Solicitor Gen. 
Robert H. Jackson has dropped out of the 
limelight partly at his own instance .. . 
The likelihood that Representative Eicher 
of Iowa, who dropped reelection plans to 
stick with the monopoly committee, will 
later land an appointment to a lower Fed- 
eral bench . . . The fact that Rear Admiral 
Robert Witthoeft-Emden, naval attaché 
of the German Embassy was suddenly sent 
home on a long leave just a few days be- 
fore the New York Federal grand jury 
handed down the indictments in the Ger- 
man spy-ring cases . . . The way anti- 
New Deal candidates in the South, par- 
ticularly Senator George in Georgia, are 
effectively stymieing the “purge” by de- 
nouncing “Yankee attempts to control our 
elections.” 


Social Benefits 


Look for large-scale expansion of the 
Administration’s broad program of “so- 
cial betterment,” which started with the 
Social Security Act. The Social Security 


Board is working out a program to extend | 


social security benefits to farm and domes- 
tic labor; despite difficulties (collecting the 
payments from farmers and housewives) 
the program will probably be law before 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


the 1940 election. Next week, at F.D.R.’s 
suggestion, a National Health Conference 
will outline a wholesale program of Fed- 
eral aid for hospitals and for combating 
disease. At the same time the National 
Youth Administration will begin expansion 
of its “resident center” program, under 
which young people with little schooling 
are sent to schools and colleges to be 
trained in various trades. 


Political Straws 

Political effects of the spending-lending 
program plus G.O.P. intraparty difficulties 
have led most political analysts to revise 
downward their estimates of Republican 
gains this fall; those who were forecast- 
ing gains of 60-80 House seats now predict 
only 40-60 .. . Now that the Democratic 
machine has reversed its plans to shelve 
Senator Van Nuys of Indiana, the joke is 
on the state’s G.O.P. newspapers; when 
he seemed doomed, the papers had loudly 
praised his stand against the Supreme 
Court Bill and hailed him as a great states- 
man. 


Trivia 

Though Ambassador Joseph Kennedy 
angrily denied The Saturday Evening Post 
charges that James Roosevelt had boosted 
him into the ambassadorship, note that 
shortly after his appointment, Kennedy 
told Boston newspaper men: “Young Jim- 
my Roosevelt had a lot to do with my go- 
ing to England” . Reporters have 
dubbed the National Emergency Council’s 
new conference on Southern economic con- 
ditions the “Tobacco Road conference” . . . 
Despite frequent complaints about Donald 
Wakefield Smith’s partisanship, insiders 
say the White House has assured him of 
reappointment to the NLRB when his 
term expires next month. 





Hitler in Alsace 


Rey men in the French Foreign Office, 
always jittery over alleged Nazi propagan- 
da in Alsace and Lorraine, now claim to 
have learned that Hitler has allotted 
6,000,000 marks for propaganda in those 
provinces—which he has repeatedly said 
Germany doesn’t want. Informants say 
Dr. Robert Ernst, an Alsatian who fled 
to Germany after being charged with sedi- 
tion by the French Government, is head 
of a number of Nazi organizations specifi- 
cally charged with directing anti-French 
propaganda along the Rhine. His orders 
are to work quietly to keep alive the Al- 
satian autonomy movement in the hope 
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of converting the leaders to pan-German- 
ism. 


Duce’s Wheat Problem 


Though Italy’s wheat scarcity isn’t so 
serious as earlier reports indicated, Musso- 
lini will need to buy more than 10% of 
Italy’s wheat in foreign markets. The So- 
viet, despite the curt breaking off of the 
Soviet-Italian exchange agreement a few 
months ago, is now the likely source of 
most of the needed wheat. Rome officials 
are studying an offer by the Soviet to ex- 
change wheat for Italian-manufactured 
machinery. Soviet agents, working hard to 
get the deal accepted, want the opportu- 
nity to prove publicly that Russia has 
plenty of wheat to export and adequate 
ships to carry it. 


German Lessons 


Nazi Army specialists just returned 
from months of fighting in Spain have 
reported privately to military officials 
that their observations proved that: Ger- 
man planes were the best in the field; anti- 
aircraft and anti-tank guns gave excellent 
performances; light tanks were inadequate, 
but heavy tanks, satisfactory. They re- 
ported too that infantry must still be re- 
garded as the mainstay of any fighting ma- 
chine, that the machine gun is the best 
weapon, and that spare parts and gasoline 
must be considered as essential as muni- 
tions. 


India Defense Talks 


British defense ministers are anxiously 
awaiting reports of behind-scenes negotia- 
tions now going on in Karachi, India, be- 
tween the Sultan of Muscat and Oman and 
representatives of the British Admiralty 
and Air Ministry. The British want three 
new bases to complete the extensive de- 
fense system being rushed in the Near 
East; the most important would be in 
Gwadar, which belongs to the Sultan. Brit- 
ish agents, believing that the Japanese 
were offering all possible inducements to 
get the Sultan to break off the negotia- 
tions with them, persuaded him to come 
to Karachi, in Bombay, for the negotia- 
tions. 


Foreign Notes 


Chinese terrorists in the Shanghai area 
have been using Mills bombs—manufac- 
tured solely for the British Army—in their 
anti-Japanese attacks ... A onetime Vien- 
nese popular song containing the line “We 
are on the Dollfuss road to better times” 
has cost its composer, Hermann Leopoldi, 
a jail term ... Barbara Hutton tried to tip 
Scotland Yard $250 for police protection 
given her during the present case against 
her husband; check was returned with 
thanks and suggestion she hire her own 
guards. 


New Products 


— Tamas, Hungarian author-dram- 
atist, and Dr. Joseph Gyorky, chemical 
engineer, are trying to land a fat contract 
with a U.S. tobacco company for their 
new semitransparent paper which is made 
of tobacco and is only half as thick as ordi- 
nary cigarette paper ... Du Pont is bring- 
ing out a new nonpetroleum lubricant that 
is harmless to rubber; it’s designed prin- 
cipally as an antisqueak to be used on 
auto and bus chassis Prestomark, a 
new fabric label for clothes, can be per- 
manently applied to a garment with an 
electric iron, requiring far less time than 
the usual stitching process. 


Railroad Loans 


Some scheme for equipment or mainte- 
nance loans for railroads will be announced 
before very long. Both RFC head Jesse 
Jones and Secretary Ickes have been asked 
by F.D.R. to investigate the workability 
of several plans which could be used to 
aid the railroads without changing the ex- 
isting law. A special session for railroad 
legislation is now conceded to be out of 
the question. 


Bank Shake-up 


The much-publicized proposal for legis- 
lation abolishing bank-holding companies 
has given way to plans for gradual elimina- 
tion of the companies over a period of 
years. First step, to be taken under the 
new monopoly-investigating committee, 
will be a thorough study by the Treasury, 
which is already correlating its own data 
with that of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., and the Federal Reserve Board. 


Price Futures 


A number of commodity experts are 
generally forecasting rising prices for an- 
thracite coal, butter, cement, cheeses, cop- 
per, eggs, hides, lead, rayon, silk, tin; low- 
er or unchanged prices for bituminous 
coal, cocoa, coffee, corn, cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, flour, lubricating oil, lumber, oats, 
paper, pig iron and steel, sugar, tallow and 
turpentine, wheat, wool, and zinc. 


1939 Autos 


The extent of likely changes in 1939 
cars isn’t clear yet. In general, however, 
the trend will be toward wider bodies 
with narrower running boards, a somewhat 
more streamlined appearance, and interior 
improvements like the removal of the gear- 
shift lever from the floor. 


Emerald Phonies 


If you’re planning to buy any emeralds 
this year, you’d better get them from a 
reliable dealer who’s expert at detecting 
fakes. A manufacturer in Germany has just 


es 


developed a new imitation emerald, Bp. 
cause all details are still shrouded jy eo. 
crecy, it’s creating a lot of discussion anq 
uncertainty in the gem trade. Dealers fea, 
the German has developed an_ imitatjoy 
gem devoid of the concentric circles of 
bubbles which characterize practically lj 
synthetic stones. If so—and if he can jy). 
tate the flat flaws found in nearly all gep. 
uine stones—he'll be able to unload {hp 
fakes fairly readily. 








Transatlantic Delays 


Despite all the hullabaloo, don’t ox. 
pect regular air-passenger service across 
the Atlantic this summer. The Germay 
“demonstrations” between the Azores and 
New York will be made in planes good for 
carrying mail only. The French “survey” 
trips in August can be discounted because 
their country hasn’t modern equipment 
necessary for scheduled service. The Brit- 
ish “experimental” flights don’t mean 
much because their big Short planes to he 
used in transatlantic service are being held 
up in the rearmament rush. Pan American 
probably won’t join in these summer try- 
outs, feeling it had plenty of practice last 
year. The company’s big Boeings can’t be 
ready for Transatlantic service until some 
time in the fall and then it may be months 
before you can buy a ticket for a crossing 
via the Southern (Azores) route. 


Movie Notes 


A Hollywood producer is planning to 
film the life of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
of New York with Edward G. Robinson in 
the starring role . . . Movie owners are 
worried over the rapidly growing competi- 
tion of the suburban “drive-in” 
where patrons watch films from their cars; 
cheaper to operate, new drive-ins are now 
being opened in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and other cities . . . Three films based on 
the marihuana evil are having censorship 
troubles; New York and Pennsylvania 
boards have already banned them. 


shows 


Missing Persons 


Reggie McNamara, one-time “Iron Man” 
of bicycle racing, now 54, is a bottle top- 
per in a Newark, N.J., brewery at $1.05 an 
hour; advises two local amateur cycling 
clubs and gets leave of absence from his 
job to referee winter bike races in various 
cities . . . Sally Salminen, former kitchen 
maid whose book “Katrina” won a Swed- 
ish prize-novel contest in 1936, has re- 
turned to the Aland Islands, her birth- 
place off the coast of Sweden; lives with 
her family in a small cottage built with 
proceeds from the book; is working on a 
new novel . . . Jeannette Rankin, first 
Congresswoman (1917-19), now 58, lives 
in Washington; is legislative secretary of 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War; lectures, lobbies, writes for peace. 
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Boost for Barkley Proves 





His Only Clear Endorsement; 





Straddles in Oklahoma 






In every sense of the word, the ten-car, 
air-conditioned train that pulled out of 
Washington at 10:31 p.m. last Thursday 
was a “special.” It differed from regular 
carriers because (1) on board was the 
President of the United States, bent on a 
unique political mission, and (2) it car- 
ried radio engineers, newsreel cameramen, 
photographers, and 30 crack news cor- 
respondents—even more than accompanied 
President Roosevelt when he campaigned 
in 1936 for reelection. 

Sole job of the reporters was to record 
for American newspaper readers every 
word and gesture of Franklin Roosevelt 
during his transcontinental trip. For politi- 
cal better or worse, the President was at 
last openly taking a hand in what was 
originally planned as a purge of nine Dem- 
ocratic Senators who last year voted 
against his Supreme Court Bill and this 
year seek reelection. 

By the time the train left, however, 
earlier plans for a full-fledged Democratic 
housecleaning had dwindled to a simple 
program of tidying up a few spots. To 
begin with, the little group of Roosevelt 
lieutenants who first conceived the clean- 
up had badly muffed their first test of 
strength in Iowa, June 6, when Sen. Guy 
Gillette won a hands-down victory over his 
New Deal opponent. Then, in his recent 
fireside chat, the President redefined the 
aims. He would personally take sides in the 
Democrat-vs.-Democrat primaries, but 
only on the broad basis of “liberals” 
against “conservatives.” 

Since then, political expediency has fur- 
ther narrowed the purge’s scope. For one 
reason or another, suitably strong 100 per 
cent New Dealers could not be found to 
run against Senators Clark in Missouri, 
Lonergan in Connecticut, McCarran in 
Nevada, Adams in Colorado, or Van Nuys 
in Indiana. 

As a result, the President’s political 
maneuvers last week amounted to little 
more than mildly indicating a preference 
for four Senators who are seeking reelec- 
tion. Except in Kentucky, supreme tact 
was the keynote, since even the Senators’ 





































Roosevelt ‘Trims Purge Plan 
on Primary Battle ‘Tour 


opponents were Democrats who generally 
proclaimed their allegiance to the New 
Deal.* 

Net accomplishment by week’s end was 
that President Roosevelt had _ traveled 
thousands of miles, made a dozen or so 
speeches, exhibited himself to thousands of 
voters, and given an unmistakably strong 
endorsement to just one candidate—Sen- 
ator Barkley of Kentucky. Cartoonists had 
a field day with the spectacle of local can- 
didates tumbling over one another to woo 
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Roosevelt at Cow 


a Presidential smile, pat on the back, or 
single kind word. 


Ohio 

While the 150th anniversary of the 
forming of the Northwest Territory gov- 
ernment at Marietta was the President’s 
excuse for stopping in Ohio, another rea- 
son was his desire to boost a New Deal 
Senator and college companion, Robert J. 
Bulkley. The circumstances surrounding 





*In order that his private platform greetings 
to undesirable candidates would not boom over 
the loud-speaker system, the President had a 
switch attached that he could turn off at will. 


his opening stump speech were delicate, 
and the President moved cautiously. Ma- 
rietta happened to be the home town of 
Bulkley’s opponent, ex-Gov. George 
White, and to White fell the task of in- 
troducing the President. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Roosevelt studiously avoided mentioning 
White’s name, and in a familiar Winning- 
of-the-West type of address, referred to 
Bulkley as “Bob,” and a second time: “The 
cavalry captain who protected the log 
cabins of the Northwest is now supplanted 
by legislators, like Senator Bulkley, toiling 
over the drafting of such statutes . . . that 
protection and help of government can be 
extended to the full.” 

Meanwhile, Gov. Martin L. Davey, a 
candidate to succeed himself and a sworn 
enemy of the New Deal, sat unnoticed on 
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International 


ington: ‘Chandler would make a good Senator, but—’ 


the platform with the air of a guest who 
had brought his harp to a party and not 
been asked to play. No great ovation fol- 
lowed. The Marietta spectators were sight- 
seers who held their babies aloft, rather 
than a wildly cheering political group. But 
as the President returned to his train, a 
Messianic note was added when a little old 
woman bent down and reverently patted 
the dust where he had made a footprint. 


Covington, Ky. 
After the Marietta warmup, the Presi- 


dent really rolled up his sleeves to beat the 
drum for his Senate Majority Leader, 
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Alben Barkley. However, Barkley’s op- 
ponent, Gov. Albert D. (Happy) Chandler, 
almost walked away with the show. De- 
termined not to be snubbed, the Governor 
maneuvered himself into the front row of 
the speaker’s platform, next to the Presi- 
dent. There “Happy” Chandler grinned 
and waved his hat to the crowd until 

White House secretary, Marvin MclIn- 
tyre, wryly asked him to quiet down. 

If the President was annoyed he didn’t 
show He started his speech as if to 
chuck Chandler fondly under the chin, 
then abruptly tweaked his nose: “I have 
no doubt that Governor Chandler would 
make a good Senator from Kentucky 
{while the President paused for effect, 
Chandler’s rooters set up an_ ill-timed 
cheer]. But I think he would be the first 
to acknowledge that as a very junior 
member of the Senate it would take him 
many, many years to match the national 
knowledge and experience . . . in the 
affairs of our nation of that son of Ken- 
tucky, of whom the whole nation is proud, 
Alben Barkley.” 

One tweak wasn’t enough. Referring to 
Chandler’s boast that he had _ balanced 
Kentucky’s budget, the President listed 
Federal allotments to Kentucky and add- 
ed: “Your Governor never came to 
Washington and went away empty-hand- 
ed.” The same remark, the President im- 
plied, went for New York’s Governor, 
Herbert Lehman, who last week announced 
he had wiped out the $100,000,000 deficit 
accumulated during Mr. Roosevelt’s term 
as Governor. 


And Points West 


At two other Kentucky stops, Louis- 
ville and Bowling Green, the President 
again praised Barkley and congratulated 
another Kentucky Senator, Arthur Logan, 
for refusing to “drag the Federal judiciary 
into a political campaign.” Later in Wash- 
ington, Senator Logan released a letter 
he had received from the President on 
Feb. 1 in which Mr. Roosevelt charged 
that Governor Chandler had asked him to 
create a Senate vacancy by giving Logan 
a judgeship, thus permitting Chandler to 
reach the Senate without fighting for Bark- 
ley’s seat. 

The President paused long enough at 
Booneville, Ark., to call Sen. Hattie Cara- 
way “my friend”; in Oklahoma City to 
boost both Sen. Elmer Thomas and his 
opponent, Gov. E. W. Marland; in Fort 
Worth, Texas, to pass “a nice quiet family 
day at my son Elliott’s ranch,” and in 
Wichita Falls, to appoint Gov. James V. 
Allred as United States Judge for South- 
ern District of Texas. 





Significance 


In the weeks since the purge’s origin, 
more and more practical Democratic poli- 
ticians, including New Deal sympathizers, 
had come to question its wisdom. Thus, 
Democratic Chairman Fagley, en route to 


Alaska this week, made a point of arrang- 
ing stops in Iowa and Oregon in an effort 
to soothe wounds inflicted by purge efforts 
in earlier primaries. 

At any rate, the President has finally 
found it politically wise to trim his purge 
program. By this week the New Deal 
seemed likely to offer open opposition only 
to Senator Tydings of Maryland, perhaps 
Senators Smith of South Carolina and 
George of Georgia, and a small handful of 
Representatives. Even if successful in all 
these cases, the President won’t have pro- 
gressed far toward his long-range objec- 
tive: making the Democratic party a per- 
manently liberal party with a progressive 
platform and nominee in 1940. 


- — 





Southern Solution 
Leaders to Draft Report 


on “Country’s No. 1 Problem’ 


The days preceding President Roose- 
velt’s cross-country trip (see page 7), the 
White House was a scene of hustle and 
bustle. The President scribbled outlines 
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for speeches, packed his deep-sea fishing 
tackle in a 7-foot-long case, received last 
minute cenit from Cabinet officers, anq 
made a dozen appointments to Federal 
posts. Only one appointment didn’t take. 
Donald Nelson, Sears, Roebuck vice presi- 
dent, was unable to decide whether |j 
wanted to administer the new Wage-Hoy; 
Act at $10,000 a year. 

Because of its potential effect on jack. 
ing up Southern wage levels, the speedy 
administration of the act was not a mat. 
ter of concern to the President alone. Also 
keenly interested were 23 prominent South- 
ern business men, educators, union lead- 
ers, and farmers, whom the President had 
invited, through the National Emerge ney 
Council, to meet in Washington. His rea. 
son: “It is my conviction that the South 
represents right now the nation’s No. | 
economic problem.” He wanted the con- 
ferees to pool their intimate preps gt of 
Southern problems and draft a report “ 
we can do something about it right away,’ 

Undoubtedly the basis of the conferees’ 
study will be a report already made by 
government experts. Excerpts: ‘Although 
more than half of the farm people of the 
country plow the land of the South, they 
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get one-fifth of the nation’s agricultural 
income as a result of their effort . . . There 
has never been adequate capital in the 
South to support the farmers’ needs or 
that of the South’s industries . . . With 28 


per cent of the nation’s population, it has" 


only 16 per cent of the tools by which 
people make their living . . .” 


Significance 


In general, Washington understands, the 
purpose of the study will be to suggest in 
broad outline the promotion of a New 
Deal for the South which would ease its 
shift from cotton culture to other types 
of agriculture and to industrial expansion, 
and at the same time to dramatize the 
region as a great potential market. Inten- 
sive development of the proposed South- 
ern market, experts agreed, might well em- 
ploy a substantial part of the nation’s 
energies for the next ten years. 








A. E. Morgan Fights 


Last winter, when President Roosevelt 


dismissed TVA Chairman Arthur E. 
Morgan for refusing to substantiate 
charges of administrative dishonesty 


against his fellow-directors, Washington 
and the whole nation rumbled with rumors 
of scandal. After a brief period of excite- 
ment the case all but disappeared from 
public notice, except for two perfunctory 
Congressional hearings in April. Last week 
in Knoxville, Tenn., Morgan took the first 
small step in what promises to be a long 
and bitter legal struggle. In a state chan- 
cery court, he brought suit to invalidate 
the President’s removal order, to compel 
his erstwhile colleagues to recognize him 
as chairman, and to recover back salary 
totaling $2,916.66. 

Morgan’s attorneys explained why he 
took the case to a state court: (1) he filed 
suit against TVA as a corporation, not as 
a branch of the Federal government; (2) 
the amount involved, being less than 
$3,000, made the case ineligible for Feder- 
al action. 





Death of Cardozo 


Lawyer’s Lawyer, Scholar, 


Supreme Court Liberal 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, loved to quote an ancient oath 
that typified the best in his chosen pro- 
fession: “You shall present all things truly 
as they come to your knowledge, accord- 
ing to the best of your understanding. So 
help you God.” 

A busy life devoted to truth and 
knowledge in law came to an end last 
Saturday evening, when Cardozo died at 
the home of a friend in Port Chester, 


N.Y. Sixty-eight years old, still suffering 
from the shingles and heart trouble that 
forced him to abandon active service last 
December, he became seriously ill a fort- 
night ago. 

Cardozo’s passing created the third 
Supreme Court vacancy in a little more 
than a year but, unlike the others, it had 
no direct political or New Deal signifi- 
cance. Observers generally assumed that 
President Roosevelt would replace Car- 
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Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 


dozo with a new justice of equally liberal 
stamp—such as Felix Frankfurter, Sam 
Bratton, or Robert Wagner. 

Although Cardozo died as one of 
America’s greatest legal philosophers, he 
entered the law as a young man only 
after long and painful thought. His father, 
a notorious Tweed Ring judge, resigned 
rather than face impeachment proceed- 
ings. Shy and sensitive, young Cardozo 
felt the burden of his father’s reputation. 
Finally, after a brilliant career at Colum- 
bia University, he passed his bar exami- 
nations when he was 21. But even then, 
distrustful of political machinery, he 
avoided trial courts wherever possible, 
specialized in preparing cases for appeal, 
and won a reputation as a “lawyer’s 
lawyer.” 

A distinguished scholar, descended from 
a line of Portuguese-Jewish aristocrats 
who migrated to America in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, Cardozo rose in his pro- 
fession through sheer intellectual power. 
After a long career in private practice, 
he served first as Associate and later as 
Chief Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

Charles Evans Hughes considered Car- 
dozo the ablest man ever to hold the New 
York Chief Judgeship. During the time 











Hughes’ son served as Cardozo’s secre- 
tary, friends remarked it must be an in- 
teresting job. “It’s a swell job,” young 
Hughes used to say, “but you might as 
well be secretary to an encyclopedia.” 

Although President Hoover viewed Car- 
dozo as the logical man to fill the Supreme 
Court vacancy created by the resignation 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1932, weighty 
factors stood in Cardozo’s way: the court 
already included two New Yorkers and 
one Jew; also, Cardozo was a Democrat. 
But the President finally surrendered to 
unprecedented pressure from law faculties, 
lawyers, and distinguished citizens. The 
Senate confirmed Cardozo’s appointment 
in ten seconds. With the advent of the 
Roosevelt Administration, the new Justice 
consistently took the liberal side in the 
famous 5-4 and 6-3 decisions against the 
New Deal. 

He was handsome, lovable, and benevo- 
lent, with a bachelor’s gallantry for wom- 
en, but he ignored social Washington. He 
abhorred exercise, and even used his car 
to go around the corner for a visit with 
his neighbor, Justice Brandeis. His only 
hobby was his library—Greek and Latin 
classics, Santayana, Russell, Beard, White- 
head, Haldane. 





Changing Population 
U.S. Study Heralds Peak 
at 158,000,000 in 50 Years 


Since ancient times men have puzzled 
over their own numbers and movements 
upon the earth, but not until the eight- 
eenth century did anyone attempt even a 
superficially scientific study of population. 
In 1798 the Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus 
brought forth his gloomy but erroneous 
theory that people tend to increase far 
more rapidly than their food supply. More 
precise scholars have since then examined 
and tabulated men’s migrations and multi- 
plications with respect to food, fertility, 
and pestilence. 

Using the mountainous mass of accumu- 
lated material, a subsidiary group of the 
National Resources Committee devoted 
four years to a new attack upon the prob- 
lem. Last week the committee published 
“The Problems of a Changing Population” 
—probably the most thorough and widely 
integrated study of the subject yet made 
in America. 

Newspapers at once pounced on the re- 
port’s more spectacular findings: that the 
United States will reach a population peak 
of 158,000,000 within 50 years and that 
thereafter the figure will remain stable, or 
even decrease; that in the period 1921-25, 
more babies were born in this country than 
ever before, and probably more than will 
ever be born again in a five-year period; 
that consequently from 1941-45, more peo- 
ple will reach the marrying and voting age 
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than ever in the past or future; that in 
about 40 years the various age groups will 
reach a temporary balance, with an ap- 
proximately equal number of persons 
(2,000,000) at each year of age from birth 
to 60; and that thereafter, although the 
later age groups will naturally decline, old 
persons will form a substantially larger 
proportion of the total than at present. 

Other nuggets lay buried in the book’s 
306 pages. Amid a welter of information 
generally overlooked by the daily press, 
the researchers reported: 

That, contrary to belief, Indians com- 
prise the country’s most rapidly increasing 
racial stock. Figures show a rate of increase 
twice that of the general population. 

That Army intelligence ratings are 
higher for men from the entire Western 
Seaboard than for those from any state 
east of the Mississippi except Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; and 
that the percentage of A and B grades for 
school children follows a similar pattern. 

That the percentages of high-school at- 
tendance are greatest in Washington, Ida- 
ho, Utah, and New Hampshire. 

That World War statistics show the 
Scotch taller than the English, [rish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, or Polish; and that 
Italians average two inches less in height 
than either Chinese or Japanese. 





Lynchings 
Negroes Mourning Master 


Join Mississippi Mob 


In Washington and Shar’-ey Counties, 
Miss., R. Purdy Flanaga» owned three 
tracts of corn and cott’. iand, totaling 
22,000 acres. On Mayfair Plantation, one 
of his holdings at Rolling Fork, 35 Negro 
families lived in cabins and worked the 
soil, leading a life much the same as their 
ancestors did before the Civil War. 

One day last week Flanagan dismissed 
Tom Green, his 48-year-old blacksmith. In 
a subsequent argument Green pulled a 
pistol and sent a bullet into Flanagan’s 
jaw. The white man returned the fire and 
wounded Green in the side. Again and 
again the infuriated Negro pulled the trig- 
ger; two of his bullets punctured Flana- 
gan’s heart. 

Immediately after the killing, Green fled 
to his cabin. A mixed mob quickly gath- 
ered—whites from the neighborhood and 
plantation Negroes. Three hundred strong, 
they surrounded Green’s house and called 
for his surrender. He replied with a shot- 
gun, pistol, and rifle fire. After a fifteen- 
minute skirmish one of the mobsmen 
forced his way into the shack. With a shot- 
gun he blew off the Negro’s head. 

The mob dragged forth the body, doused 
it with gasoline and set it on fire. After 
the flames died down, whites and Negroes 
tied the roasted corpse to the rear end of 
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Wide World 


Sheriff Pyle practices his art 


a car, towed it to the town dump at Roll- 
ing Fork, then doused it and fired it again. 
Next day a squad of Sharkey County pris- 
oners buried Green where he lay. 

Later last week in Arabi, Ga., Town 
Marshal Freeman Epps arrested John 
Dukes, a 60-year-old Negro, for drunken- 
ness. Dukes drew a gun and shot Epps in 
the neck and heart, but before the officer 
died he mortally wounded Dukes. A mob 
of at least 400 men then poured gasoline 
over the dying Negro and set him afire. 


Score 


The Mississippi lynching, first on record 
in which blacks joined whites in an attack 
upon a Negro, was also the first of 1938; 
the current year’s lynchless six-month 
period is the longest since Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama began its official tally 56 
years ago. 

Best explanation of the Negroes’ part in 
burning Green: they were genuinely fond 
of their master and frightened by the sud- 
den influx of whites come to avenge Flana- 
gan’s death. A combination of grief and 
terror caused them to join the mob. 








Hanging in Michigan 

One day in 1830 excited residents of the 
little frontier town of Detroit, Mich., gath- 
ered to witness the public hanging of 
Stephen Simons, a murderer. The spectacle 
so disgusted them that they later tore 
down the gallows. In 1846 the same senti- 
ment led the legislature to make Michigan 
the first state to outlaw capital punish- 
ment (except for treason). In 1931 that 
decision was reaffirmed when capital pun- 
ishment met defeat in a popular refer- 
endum. 

But last October a Federal jury in Bay 


City, Mich., ordered the execution of Ap. 
thony Chebatoris, for an abortive bank 
holdup in Midland, in which a bystander 
was murdered. First man to receive a death 
sentence under the National Bank Rob. 
bery Act, his hanging was set for July g. 

As the execution date neared, Goy. 
Frank Murphy appealed to President 
Roosevelt to commute the sentence or at 
least to transfer the execution to another 
state. The Federal judge who passed sen. 
tence said he had “neither the power nor 
the inclination” to change the sentence. 
By last week all efforts to halt the execy- 
tion—first in Michigan in 108 years—had 
failed. 

Meanwhile, at the Federal Detention 
Farm in Milan, prison authorities un- 
familiar with the technique of hanging en- 
listed the services of the Midwest’s best- 
known amateur hangman—G. Phil Hanna, 
an Epworth, IIl., farmer. Hanna, who 
adopted his gruesome hobby after witness- 
ing a bungled hanging in 1896, takes no 
pay, asking only his expenses. He furnished 
the necessary equipment and with his as- 
sistant, Sheriff Chester A. Pyle, of White 
County, Ill., supervised the construction 
of the sheltered gallows. 

Early last Friday morning, Chebatoris 
mounted the scaffold in the presence of 
23 selected witnesses. The trap was sprung 
and the hanging of Chebatoris became— 
in the words of Governor Murphy—“a 
blot on the state’s civilized record.” 





Police Suicides 


New York City’s police force is known 
as the biggest and toughest in the world; 
it is also notorious for a phenomenally 
high suicide rate. 

The wave of self-inflicted death began 
eight years ago, when Edward P. Mul- 
rooney became Police Commissioner. Dur- 
ing the twelve-month incumbency of his 
predecessor, Grover A. Whalen, there had 
been only two police suicides; in Mul- 
rooney’s first year, the number jumped to 
nine and in four years to 38. When Lewis 
J. Valentine took over Mulrooney’s job 
in 1934, the rate increased. During his 
first year in office, eighteen policemen 
killed themselves. 

Last week, newspapers turned a barrage 
of criticism and speculation upon the 
commissioner and the department. One 
of Valentine’s headquarters squads— 
picked men whose chief duty is to check 
up on fellow officers—had raided a luxuri- 
ous gambling place in Manhattan’s Fourth 
Division. Although the inspector in charge 
of the district, Charles L. Neidig, had 
been absent on sick leave, Valentine 
transferred him to “Siberia”—an obscure 
division in Queens County. Four days 
later, while a party was in progress al 
his home, Neidig stepped out into his 
garden and put a bullet through his brain. 

Neidig was the third ranking officer to 
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kill himself this year, and the 69th police- 
man to take his own life in the three years 
and ten months Valentine has served as 
commissioner. Critics immediately pointed 
to the fact that, in addition to the sui- 
cides, seven policemen have disappeared 
since Jan. 1; that the police-suicide rate 
has jumped to almost seven times that of 
civilians; and that Valentine, who rose 
from the ranks, is known as a _ harsh 
disciplinarian who set an all-time record 
of dismissing 221 men during his term. 

Department apologists replied with 
equally cogent arguments. They contended 
that most police suicides resulted from 
financial worries or ill health, and that 
Neidig had been troubled by a strep- 
tococcic infection, same ailment that 
killed his brother and mother. Although 
none could fully explain the enormous 
disparity between police and civilian self- 
destruction, all agreed on one important 
factor: that because police habitually go 
armed, they more readily succumb to the 
transient fits of gloom that are humanity’s 
common lot. 





Camp Siegfried: Fritz Kuhn lures campers with cheap 


Uncle Sam’s Nazis 


Focal point of Nazi activity in the 
United States is the German-American 
Bund, which sponsors summer camps in 
New York State. Membership in these 
semimilitary retreats has zoomed to an 
estimated 16,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

Located in districts easily accessible 
from New York, the camps are a lure to 
sweltering city dwellers. Besides attracting 
recruits, they afford a choice opportunity 
for whipping up the mass enthusiasm that 
the Bund seeks, and offer facilities for the 
body-building so dear to Hitler. Corps of 
uniformed children and adults drill in 
goose step. Camp prices are low. Admis- 
sion is 10 cents, meals 35 cents and up, 
overnight quarters, 75 cents. Beer and 
propaganda are everywhere. Last week, as 
varied agencies prepared for drives against 
American Nazis, one of these camps was 
the target for an opening gun. 

At Riverhead, Long Island, six directors 
of near-by Camp Siegfried went on trial 


for alleged violation of the New York 
State Civil Rights Law, which requires 
oathbound organizations to list their mem- 
bers with the Secretary of State. While at 
least 50 witnesses stood by to deny exist- 
ence of an oath, one state witness testi- 
fied he had to pledge faith “to my leader, 
Adolf Hitler,” to join the Bund. He was 
an investigator for Roy P. Monahan, 
state commander of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World War, who filed 
the complaints. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a 
committee preparing for open hearings 
on un-American activities studied a De- 
partment of Justice report on the Bund. 
And at Albany a committee of the New 
York constitutional convention adopted 
two proposals aimed at the Bund. These 
would prohibit use of armories by organi- 
zations “purporting to owe allegiance to 
foreign governments or advocating their 
political principles,” and the “arming, 
disciplining, and training of individuals 
for military purposes by organizations 

. not part of the militia.” 
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Arab Disunity, Jewish Feuds 


Complicate Palestine Issue 


New Outbreaks of Terrorism 


Follow’ Britain’s Vacillation 


on Partition Proposals 


An armed escort joined a party of 35 
Americans, mostly clergymen and their 
wives, on a tour of the Holy Land last 
week, and a second group now on the way 
won't be allowed to tour at all when it 
lands. Every town and road in Palestine 
was made unsafe by an outbreak of hostili- 
ties between Jews and Arabs which had 
not been equaled since the riots of 1936. 

Much of the terrorism followed a formu- 
la already shopworn in Palestine’s racial 
battles: bombs hurled into crowds, indi- 
viduals shot down in dark streets, way- 
farers stoned and stabbed on the high- 
ways. At Haifa, two bombs exploded in an 
Arab melon market. Police and terrorist 
snipers both fired on bystanders. Twenty- 
one Arabs and six Jews were killed, among 
them Tuvia Dounia, brother-in-law of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of the Jewish 
agency. He was shot as he left his car to 
help an Arab policeman. 

At Jerusalem, another bomb killed four 
Arabs in a bus at the busy Jaffa Gate. 
Kilted Highlanders of the Black Watch 
Regiment fixed bayonets and cleared the 
square. Police arrested four Jews, includ- 
ing a 12-year-old girl. Arabs said she had 
carried the bomb in her handbag. A sniper 
murdered the old Arab lemonade vendor, 
target of hundreds of tourists’ cameras, 
whose stand was beneath the Tower of 


David. Arabs killed two Jewish money- 
lenders, father and son, who were among 
the few still daring to carry on business in 
the neighborhood of the Temple. Total 
casualties: nineteen Jews and 52 Arabs 
killed, 62 Jews and 145 Arabs wounded. 
In two ways last week’s turmoil was 
unlike that of 1936. First, Jewish Revision- 
ists, an extremist minority, started it. 
June 29 a young comrade, Solomon Ben 
Yosef, was hanged for firing on an Arab bus 
(Newsweek, July 11). He died inciting 
Jews to violence, and the Revisionists 
scorned the warning of calmer heads that 
they would bring on a bloody civil war. 
Second, Arabs from outside Palestine 
got into the fight. They could not come 
from French-mandated Syria, where most 
Holy Land refugees flee, since that frontier 
now is closed by “Tegart’s Wall.” This line 
of electrically charged barbed wire was 
built by Sir Charles Tegart, who learned 
to fight terrorists as administrator of 
Bengal. It hasn’t yet been stretched down 
the frontier between Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan, the neighboring British mandate. 
The night of July 7, 600 Arabs crossed 
that border and fought a four-hour pitched 
battle with British troops. They were 
driven back, but scouts reported Arab con- 
centrations all along the border. And Emir 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, ruler of Trans-Jor- 
dan, warned Sir Harold MacMichael, 
Palestine High Commissioner, that he 
might not be able to control his excited 
subjects unless the murders of Arabs in 
the Holy Land were punished quickly. 
British warships and troops already 


—_— cs 


‘Abdul’ 


were on the move. As the cruiser Emerald 
came out of the Suez Canal, homeward 
bound from the East Indies, it got orders 
to join the cruiser Enterprise at Haifa. 
Twenty-four hours later the 32,00%-ton 
battle cruiser Repulse, one of Britain’s 
most formidable fighting units, dropped 
anchor alongside them and trained guns on 
the city. Marines landed to relieve the po- 
lice and soldiers. Meanwhile two battalions 
of Irish Guards, each of 800 men, and the 
Eleventh Hussars, an armored-car reg'- 
ment, started from Egypt to reinforce 8,500 
regulars and 1,500 Arab and Jewish police. 





Significance 

British alarm over the Jewish-Arab ter- 
rorism was sharpened by knowledge that 
its effect would spread beyond Palestine. 
On three sides of this narrow strip of coast 
lies an Arab land of 30,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, stretching from Syria and Iraq to 
Egypt and Aden (see map). Its prolong- 
ation runs through North Africa from Lib- 
ya to Algiers. And it is in no tranquil state 
of mind. For years Britain and France— 
the powers with largest stakes there—have 
heard warnings of a new and greater “re- 
volt in the desert.” 
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Divided Arabs. Arab discontent has 
a flaw—its diversity. Pan-Arabs seek a 
great confederation of Arab states, while 
pan-Islamic zealots want a religious, non- 
racial revival of Islam. “Independence” is 
now but a feeble rallying cry: Saudi Arabia 
has been independent since 1914; Britain 
recognized Egyptian independence in 1936; 
British mandates over Iraq and Hedjaz 
have been withdrawn; the French man- 
date over Syria ends next year. Outside in- 
fluences have heated Arab discontent but 
none has succeeded in canalizing it. (Mus- 
solini tried to do so by spreading anti- 
British propaganda from 1935 until the 
signing of the Anglo-Italian treaty last 
Easter. But even a British investigating 
committee reported that London had an 
exaggerated idea of the Duce’s influence, 
compared with purely Arab movements.) 

Palestine might serve as the channel. 
The interest of every country in Arabia is 
focused on the Holy Land fight. Last fall 
when 400 delegates to the Arab National 
Congress met near Damascus, pan-Arab 
and pan-Islamite clashed on everything 
except the need of asserting the Arab 
character of Palestine and of ending Jew- 
ish immigration. The Palestine Arab High- 
er Committee, now operating from exile in 
Syria, constantly propagandizes Arabia for 
holy war against Jews and British alike. 
British troops, with their walls of barbed 
wire and constant border surveillance, are 
as anxious to isolate the Palestine sore spot 
from the hinterland as they are to suppress 
terrorism inside the territory. 

Divided Jews. Specific cause of the ter- 
rorism is dislike for the British plan to 
partition the land into Jewish and Arab 
states and  British-mandated _ territory. 
Arabs hate the mere idea of partition so 
much that they started the strikes and ter- 
riorism of 1936 as soon as Lord Peel’s Pal- 
estine Commission was formed. The parti- 
tion plan which the commission reported 
July 7 last year satisfied neither side. The 
950,000 Arabs complained that their share 
(to be joined to Trans-Jordan, from which 
the British mandate then will be with- 
drawn) consisted mostly of hills and bar- 
ren plains. Jews thought they got too lit- 
tle. Neither approved the British mandate 
over Jerusalem and the holy cities, and 
both suspected the “temporary” mandate 
over Haifa, mouth of the vital oil line from 
Iraq. Last week’s murders coincided with 
the anniversary of the Peel Commission’s 
report. They came immediately after ar- 
rival of a new technical group commis- 
sioned to smooth out the first plan. 
The novelty of the riots was that Jews 
started them. The Revisionists, who want 
to drive Arabs out altogether, number less 
than a tenth of the 450,000 Jews. But dur- 
ing the past year British delay, plus the 
pressure to find a home for the increasing 
number of Jewish refugees has encouraged 
extremist daring. 

_ Troubled Empire. Mile for mile Pales- 
tine has caused Britain more trouble since 


the war than any other part of the em- 
pire. The cost has not been begrudged. A 
sentimental desire to foster a Jewish state 
in the Holy Land dates to Oliver Crom- 
well’s time, but sentiment has been made 
to serve strategy. Partitioned, the biggest 
railway junctions, the best air bases, and 
the largest barracks still remain under 
British mandate. For Palestine is one of 
the watchtowers of the Suez Canal, a base 
on the air line to India, and one of the 
main outlets for Near East oil. And as 
imperialistic ambitions grow in Italy and 
Germany, its strategic value increases. 
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The Refugee Problem 


Evian Conference Plans 


to Bargain With Germany 


Last week at Evian-les-Bains on the 
French side of Lake Geneva, representa- 
tives of 32 European and-American de- 
mocracies met, at President Roosevelt’s 
invitation, in an attempt to find homes 
for racial and political refugees. Germany 
wasn’t invited. Italy was, but snubbed 
the conference. 

Chairman Myron C. Taylor, former 
United States Steel head, opened proceed- 
ings: “The time has come when govern- 
ments . .. must act and act promptly.” 
Most governments represented acted 
promptly by slamming their doors against 
Jewish refugees. Lord Winterton, for 
Britain, offered to settle a small number 
of selected Jews in East Africa, particu- 
larly Kenya, after temporary shelter and 
training in England. Henry Bérenger 
argued that France had “reached, if not 
exceeded” the saturation point for refu- 
gees, adding that the burden should be 
shifted to the New World. Spokesmen for 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark agreed. Denmark 
even asked to have its German refugees 
shipped elsewhere. Australia’s representa- 
tive, Lt. Col. Thomas White said bluntly: 
“As we have no real racial problem we 
are not desirous of importing one.” Latin- 
American countries agreed to take a 
limited number of agricultural workers. 
Only Mexico and the Dominican Republic 
promised havens with no restrictions at- 
tached. 

Taylor said that combination of Ger- 
man and Austrian quotas would admit 
27,370 emigrants from the Greater Reich 
to the United States annually. 

Hostility between Jews and Arabs 
makes Palestine’s future so problematical 
that demands to increase the Jewish 
colony there by as much as 100,000 a 
year figured only briefly in the discussions. 


Task Ahead 


This week the Evian delegates will con- 
centrate on the main business of the 
meeting: an American plan to handle 
Jewish, German Catholic, anti-Fascist, 
and all other refugee problems through 
an intergovernmenta' committee, inde- 
pendent of the League »f Nations. France 
and Britain already have agreed that 
such a committee should be established. 
The main purpose of a permanent refugee 
committee outside the League is to pro- 
vide a way to bargain with Germany. If 
the Nazis will let the 650,000 German 
and Austrian Jews take out some sub- 
stantial part of their property, instead of 
the 10 per cent or less now permitted, it 
will be much easier to find them new 
homes: the air of inhospitality to refugees 
in which the conference opened showed 
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Keystone 


Mussolini encouraged Italians to lose their shirts 


the unwillingness of most countries to 
add to their unemployment problems by 
admitting emigrants without means of 
support. 

The famous Viennese aurist, Dr. Hein- 
rich Neumann, was permitted by the 
Nazi Gestapo (secret police) to make a 
hurried visit to Evian in behalf of 
Austrian Jews. He assured the conference 
that the Nazis would make concessions if 
it helped speed up the exodus of Jews. 





Fashion Notes 


Ever since Queen Victoria imposed her 
tastes on an era, “Victorian” has stood 
for prudishness in morals and modesty 
in dress. Yet in London society columns 
last week it only connoted indecent ex- 
posure. At the season’s first royal court 
(held by King George alone, as the 
Queen’s mother died recently) The Daily 
Mail’s reporter noted that one of the 
women presented were a gown cut lower 
“than any seen at court since Victorian 
days, when women wore off-the-shoulder 
necklines.” Another “resembled a beach 
costume with brassiere and skirt” and the 
cut of several others “attracted attention.” 

Next day the Earl of Clarendon, who 
was managing the court for the first time 
in his new job as Lord Chamberlain, 
quietly let debutantes and matrons know 
that no such Victorian daring would be 
permitted. That night, when the next 
batch made their bows, many wore dis- 
creet scarves. No Americans were pre- 
sented either time, but Ambassador 


Joseph P. Kennedy and his wife were on 
hand to see the styles. 


“| Thirteen-year-old Mirabelle Muller was 
expelled from a convent school when she 
applied for the part of Lady Godiva in a 
London street pageant. Clad in trunks, a 
brassiere, and a long wig, Mirabelle was 
jouncing happily along when an elderly 
spectator tried to pull her off the horse, 
screaming “Down with the sacrilege! 
Wearing nothing but a bathing suit! How 
dare they do this to a poor little inno- 
cent!” Mirabelle’s father beat up the in- 
truder before police could interfere. 


{ A fortnight ago Italian newspapers pro- 
claimed: “Only a healthy people like ours 
can work in the summer sun without fa- 
tigue. Work with shoulders bare strength- 
ens the individual and the race . . . is to 
be encouraged in a country such as ours, 
which has turned its increasing birth rate 
into an instrument of national power.” 
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The Spanish battle lines 


Last week Benito Mussolini set the ex. 
ample before peasants in the reclaimed 
Pontine marshes. Leaping on a tractor, he 
peeled off coat, shirt, and undershirt, 
puffed his chest, and cried: “This year’s 
harvest is but little less than last year’s 
. . - but even if it had been worse we 
should never have sought aid from those 
so-called great demo-plutocracies!” Then 
for an hour the Duce heaved wheat 
sheaves, inaugurating the first threshing 
of this year’s crop—which, according to 
Italian Government figures, is actually 
36,000,000 bushels short of Italy’s needs, 





Franco’s Timetable 
Valencia and Madrid, 


Then Catalonia in Spring 


Italian troops swung into action last 
week for the first time since April. In 
London the full nonintervention commit- 
tee met for the first time in eight months. 
And for the only time since the civil war 
began two years ago, the 26-nation body 
agreed on a method of getting Benito 
Mussolini’s “volunteers” out of Spain. 

An unexpectedly tenacious loyalist de- 
fense following the capture of Castellén 
a month ago prompted General Franco 
to order the Black Shirts out of reserve— 
where he had quietly kept them while the 
nonintervention committee debated. Com- 
bining them with Spanish detachments, 
he launched one of the heaviest infantry 
attacks of the war on the little seaside 
resort of Nules, midway between Castellon 
and Sagunto (see map). 

Insurgents bombed and shelled Nules 
into a rubble heap, then charged through 
orange groves and drove the loyalists back 
at bayonet point. At the same time, 
columns of Galicians battered their way 
through craggy gorges and down the Ter- 
uel-Sagunto road. 

The full committee—minus Austria 
from the original 27 members—was sum- 
moned to ratify the plan for withdrawal 
agreed upon by Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union three 
weeks ago. Everyone agreed to a census 
of foreign soldiers and proportionate with- 
drawals from both sides. Soviet Ambas- 
sador Samuel Kagan unsuccessfully de- 
manded closing of all Spanish ports, in- 
stead of a selected few, and refused to the 
end to share any part of the $13,750,000 
expense of transporting Fascists or Nazis 
from Spain. The four other major powers 
agreed to foot the bill. 


Significance 


For Chamberlain, the uonintervention 
committee’s agreement came in the nick 
of time. Parliament adjourns next week 
until November. He now can maintain 
before adjournment that his Spanish plan 
at last has begun to work. This may re- 
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store some of the prestige he has lost over 
the bombing of British ships. 

But the agreement probably comes too 
late to have much effect on the course of 
the war. The committee’s first and easiest 
job will be to cut off supplies. That will 
weaken the loyalists much more than it 
will the already overstocked insurgents. 
And correspondents at Franco’s head- 
quarters last week forecast a timetable 
which coincides neatly with the com- 
mittee’s likely progress. By August, when 
the census-taking starts in Spain, Franco 
hopes to have Valencia. By late autumn, 
when the census is finished, he plans to 
wind up a victorious offensive against 
Madrid. And in the spring, as the volun- 
teers finally are evacuated, he will start a 
drive to conquer Catalonia and win the 
war. 


Robert Capa-Pix 


Impressions of the enemy on a Chinese Railroad Station 


Japan Pushes on 


Fall of Hukow Perils Hankow 
and the Vital Canton Line 


July 7, Japan’s Premier, Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoe, diffidently nudged a pickle 
with his chopstick and murmured, “This 
is very extravagant!” It was his second 
pickle and other Japanese had received 
but one, embedded in a hunk of rice the 
size of a grapefruit. With this “3-cent 
meal” and with donations of metal—pots 
and pans from the poor, gold from the 
rich—Japan observed the first anniversary 
of the Chinese war’s start. 

China also observed the day with fast- 
ing—and with an outburst of organized 
terrorism behind Japanese lines. In Shang- 
hai, where it was most violent, yuerrillas 
filtered into the International Settlement 
and killed eight Japanese. Immediately 
eae” Japanese ronins* invaded the settlement 
\ ae - to avenge the murders. United States 

ia te: Marines and British troops drove them 
\ New Bic | ) out. The settlement’s own police then 

ae halted all traffic and arrested 1,000 sus- 
pects in a house-to-house search. 


The War 


July 5 the Japanese press officer at 
Shanghai reported an air raid on the 
Nanchang base which destroyed prac- 
tically all of China’s first-line planes. In 
the next few days Chinese planes from 
Nanchang made one raid on the Japanese 
base at Anking in which pilots wore 
oxygen helmets and climbed above the 
range of pursuit planes, continually 
bombed warships on the Yangtze River, 
and finally dropped bombs and propa- 
ganda even on distant Shanghai airfields. 

After the fall of Suchow last May, Gen. 


European 


Meeting of General Terauchi (grinning) and General Hata (on his left) 








* Members of secret terrorist societies, so- 
called from “The Forty-seven Ronins,” Japan’s 

» ) _pP ° “a 
Robert Capa-Pix most famous play, which glorifies the overthrow 


In China few ambulances are available of the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1867. 
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Juichi Terauchi and Gen. Shunroku Hata, 
who are bitter rivals, met and celebrated 
union of their armies north and south of 
the Yellow River. Last week Terauchi 
was paralyzed by the Yellow River flood, 
but on the Yangtze, Hata won a signal 
victory. His forces landed from transports 
and took Hukow almost without resist- 
ance. Hukow is strategically placed at the 
foot of Lake Poyang. From it the Japanese 
now may strike across the lake at Nan- 
chang and the Hankow-Canton railway, 
or continue upriver to Kiukiang and Han- 
kow, Chiang’s provisional capital. 


Islands 

Tokyo’s most distinguished foreign 
guest last week was Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. Quezon said he came on vacation, 
The New York Herald Tribune’s corre- 
spondent, Wilfrid Fleisher, cabled that 
Quezon came to get—and got—assurance 
from Gen. Kazushige Ugaki, Foreign Min- 
ister, that Japan had no aggressive de- 
signs on the Philippines. But Quezon isn’t 
supposed to control Manila’s foreign 
policy until the United States gives the 
islands their independence in 1946. The 
hot-tempered little President became so 
annoyed that he refused to _ receive 
Fleisher even to deny the story, as he did 
deny it to other correspondents. 

Meanwhile, more insignificant islands 
figured in a less mysterious move. Three 
weeks ago, when Japanese warships made 
a threatening gesture, France and Britain 
both warned Tokyo not to occupy Hainan, 
off the southern Chinese coast. France 
didn’t want them within 200 miles of 
French Indo-China, nor did the British 
want them so near the Singapore naval 
base. Last week France suddenly sent 50 
Annamite policemen to occupy the Para- 
cels, a chain of tiny coral reefs less than 
an hour’s flying time from both Hainan 
and Indo-China. The islands produce only 
fish, a little phosphate, and birds’ nests 
for a favorite Chinese soup. They are 
suitable, however, as a base for seaplanes 
or small vessels. 








The Chaco Again 


Midday on June 14, 1935, soldiers of 
war-exhausted Bolivia and Paraguay 
heard the welcome command: “Cease fir- 
ing!” and for the first time in three long 
years, the Chaco front was silent. Six 
neutrals—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
the United States, and Uruguay—then 
undertook to fix a boundary through the 
100,000 square miles of the Chaco which 
would neither rob Paraguay of its gains 
in the war nor cheat Bolivia which had 
not actually surrendered. 

In one conference after another for 
three more years the six rejected each 
other’s proposals. Argentina and Uruguay, 
handling most of Paraguay’s exports over 





their railroads and rivers, took a pro- 
Paraguayan stand. They were opposed by 
Brazil, which had similar economic rea- 
sons for wanting Bolivia to get the best of 
the bargain. A month ago, the deadlock 
seemed hopeless. Disgusted with the long 
delay, both belligerents began rearming. 

But July 8 a new outbreak of war was 
averted. Rodriguez Alves, Brazilian dele- 
gate, and Spruille Braden, United States 
Minister to Colombia, made a last appeal 
to the Buenos Aires conference. And at 
2 a.m., Paraguayan and Bolivian delegates 
initialed a new pact. Bolivia retains its 
Chaco oil fields but may fail to get the port 
it wanted on the Paraguay River. Para- 
guay receives a large piece of the dis- 
puted area, though somewhat smaller 
than they at first demanded. The only 
territory remaining in dispute is a 20- 
mile-wide strip between the Port of Bahia 
Negra and the Fortress 27 de Noviembre. 
Both agreed to let the boundary there be 
fixed by an arbitrator to be chosen as 
soon as the initialed pact is ratified by 
the two governments. 


Canada’s Right Wing 


The Conservative party ruled Canada 
for 40 out of the 70 years since Con- 
federation, but it is now at its lowest 
ebb. The decline began in 1935 after 
Premier Richard Bennett’s New Deal 
program had failed to check the de- 
pression. Since then the Liberal party, 
under the leadership of Mackenzie King, 
has held office—and in most essentials fol- 
lowed the traditional Conservative course, 
making few changes in the tariff and pass- 
ing little progressive legislation. 

In the House of Commons the Con- 
servatives now have only 40 seats out of 
245. There are no conservative govern- 
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ments in the provinces. And four months 
ago Bennett, leader since the last cop. 
vention eleven years ago, announced his 
retirement because of ill health. 

For three hot and sultry days last 
week, more than 1,900 Conservatives from 
all parts of Canada gathered in Ottawa 
to choose a new leader and formulate 
new program. From a field of five candj- 
dates they elected Dr. Robert J. Manion, 
56-year-old surgeon, soldier, and author. 
Manion is the first Roman Catholic to 
lead the party in 43 years and the second 
in its history. 


Issues-—- 


In spite of the need for a comeback. 
the party platform stuck to traditional 
paths on the whole. But some Right- 
wingers received an unpleasant surprise 
when a plank upheld Manion’s stand 
against unification of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific Railways. 
Manion, who was Minister of Railways 
in Bennett’s cabinet, objects to amalga- 
mation because it would, he said, dump 
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Richard Bennett, ex-leader 


the C.P.R.’s obligations into the public 
treasury. 

The liveliest issue was that of Canada’s 
part in empire defense. The platform fol- 
lowed the lead of the keynote speaker and 
all five candidates, coming out strongly 
for cooperation with Britain. Only the 
400 delegates from French-Canadian Que- 
bec objected. For some months Britain 
has sought permis-ion to establish avia- 
tion training bases in Canada. Prime 
Minister King, with a wary eye on Quebec 
nationalists, had refused consent. But the 
day after the Conservatives took the op- 
posite stand, King deprived them of the 
potential issue. He withdrew objections to 
the training of RAF. pilots in the 
Dominion. 
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AVIATION 





The New Authority; Ocean Routes; Gliders; 
Helium for Germany; British Ar Armament 


A few hours before he left for the West, 
President Roosevelt announced the make- 
up of the new Civil Aeronautics Authority 
(NEWSWEEK, June 27): 

Administrator: Clinton M. Hester, as- 
sistant general counsel for the Treasury 
Department; chairman: Edward J. Noble 
of Greenwich, Conn., board chairman of 
Life Savers (candy) Corp.; members: 
Oswald Ryan of Indiana, general counsel 
for the Federal Power Commission; Rob- 
ert Hinckley of Utah, WPA Administrator 
for far western states; Harlee Branch, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General; 
and Grant Mason, Pan American Air- 
ways’ Cuban manager. 

The country’s airmen, dreaming of con- 
trol—at last—by airmen, came down to 
earth with a bump. Branch had for years 
been in charge of air-mail operations for 
the Post Office. Mason was well thought 
of throughout the transport industry, al- 
though domestic operators might have 
preferred a member selected from among 
their own number. Chairman Noble had 
owned his own plane for a number of 
years, once owned an autogiro and, until 
recently, was financially interested in a 
number of aviation companies. Hinckley 
had once been connected with an aerial 
sight-seeing service. But there, as far as 
airmen could see, the authority’s aero- 
nautical talent ended. 

Administrator Hester’s first noteworthy 
contact with the industry, the airmen 
grumbled, was his assignment to help 
Congressman Lea frame the House ver- 
sion of the legislation creating the author- 
ity. Ryan had not even had that much 
experience. 

Optimists pointed out that at least the 
appointments were not too obviously po- 
litical. Chairman Noble and Member 
Ryan are Republicans—at least technical- 
ly. Mason and Branch might be counted 
on to be objective in their decisions. There 
was nothing against the others save their 
lack of aeronautical experience. 

Die-hards claimed the appointments 
were designed to keep aviation under 
White House control to as great a degree 
as possible. The only hope they could see 
was the remote possibility the Senate 
might challenge some of the appointees 
when they come up for confirmation next 
session, 
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Modern Ocean Flight 


The “New York World’s Fair 1939” 
roared abroad last week. Howard Hughes 
achieved his primary objective—world- 


wide publicity for “The City of the Fu- 


ture” rising in the Flushing meadows— 
at 4:55 p.m. July 11, when he landed his 
glistening new 250-mile-an-hour Lockheed 
14 transport at Le Bourget. Not since 
Lindbergh did it eleven years ago had any- 
one succeeded in making the eastward 
New York-Paris crossing. Hughes had left 
Floyd Bennett Field at 7:20 p.m. July 10, 





hence averaged 218 miles an hour, more 
than double Lindbergh’s speed. 

The young multimillionaire quickly re- 
fueled and pushed on for Moscow and a 
shot at Wiley Post’s eight-day round-the- 
world record. Editors moved war news and 
bulletins from the President’s special train 
down into minor positions. Station man- 
agers warned radio sponsors that programs 
would be subject to frequent interruptions 
for flight bulletins. Down in Wall Street, 
clerks began saving up ticker tape and 
scrap paper. 

As nothing else could, Hughes’ mark 
of 16 hours 35 minutes for the 3,610 miles 











Boeing would more than double its current clipper dimensions 





Consolidated would do with four engines, three passenger decks 


Dream Pigeons: Last December Pan American Airways called for 
preliminary plans on some astounding aircraft. 2 /.cy must carry 100 pas- 
sengers, speed 200 miles an hour, and range nonstop for 5,000 miles. In a 
few weeks Pan American will choose from among these three— and a Doug- 
las study for a huge landplane—one or more contracts for complete plans. 
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between New York and Paris drove home 
aviation’s progress during the last decade. 
Lindbergh took 33 hours 29 minutes. 
Coste and Bellonte, making the only 
westward crossing in 1930, took 37 hours 
18 minutes. Lindbergh flew a small fa- 
bric-covered cabin plane with a single 220 
horsepower Wright Whirlwind engine. 
Hughes’ all-metal ship had retractable 
landing wheels, automatically-adjusted 
propellers, and wing flaps to slow its 
landing speed. Hughes’ two big Wright 
Cyclones turn out 1,100 horsepower each. 
Lindbergh carried no radio at all. His 
flight instruments were few and ele- 
mental. His navigation depended solely 
on estimating drift and speed from hour 
to hour. The World’s Fair of 1939 car- 
ries three two-way radios, radio compass 
equipment, a gyroscopic pilot, and a huge 
instrument board. Its navigator could 
check dead reckoning, celestial sights, and 
radio bearings one against another. 
Hughes even carried full oxygen equip- 
ment to permit him to fly far above 
storm clouds if necessary. 

Four hand-picked specialists looked 
after radio, navigation, and engines, and 
stood by to relieve at the controls. Fi- 
nally, from a special office on the fair 
grounds, young W. C. Rockefeller, one 
of the country’s most brilliant meteorolo- 
gists, collected worldwide weather bulle- 
tins. 





Silent Wings 

Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen of Elmira, 
N. Y. didn’t think this year’s national 
soaring meet up to its eight predecessors. 
Always they had been able to drive out to 
near-by Harris Hill at almost any daylight 
hour and see a good show for the 10-cent 
admission— 

A sail plane or two, perhaps a dozen, 
crabbing back and forth at the edge of the 
steep near-by bluff. Winches whining in 
on a quarter mile of manila rope as they 
launched ship after long-winged ship. Boy- 
ish ground crews rushing to get their craft 
together for one more flight out over the 
floor of the Chemung Valley. 

Not this year. Unless you got out to the 
field well before noon, you were apt to see 
little save a big blackboard with column 
after column of flight data: Riedel in a 
two-place Kranich had left at 10:17, head- 
ed for Washington, and was still unreport- 
ed at 5:20. Du Pont had left in his Mini- 
moa at 10:25, and landed 98 miles away in 
Fleming, Pa. Stanley Corcoran had reached 
Shippensburg, Pa., after 146 miles of skip- 
ping from cloud to cloud. Lehecka was 
down near Elizabethtown, Pa. O’Meara in 
the new Bowlus was somewhere out of 
sight, hunting a young afternoon thunder- 
head to ride up for a shot at the altitude 
mark. For all they could see at the field, 
the Citizen family might just as well 
have stayed home. 



























International 


Farewell to New York: Howard Hughes’ Lockheed 14 


Yet Dr. Karl Lange, the Harvard 
meteorologist, serving his third year as 
meet chairman, was jubilant. Year after 
year more and more soaring groups had 
been turning up at Elmira for the annual 
sixteen-day meet. Last year there were 
more than 50. But the majority were 
planes of only mediocre performance. Most 
of the pilots were beginners. The meets 
were full of confusion. Long cross-country 
flights were exceptional. Over-all achieve- 
ments were well below the marks set in 
German contests. 

Last winter Lange convinced the Ameri- 
can Soaring Society to post new rules: let 
the minor-league groups have a meet of 
their own somewhere; at Elmira, throw out 
from the scoring all flights shorter than 
32 miles, that reached altitudes less than 
3,280 feet, or that lasted less than five 
hours. It was like ruling out of a baseball 
game all hits that weren’t good for better 
than two bases. But it worked. 

As the meet ended last Sunday, the 
achievement map in the Administration 
Building showed two flights of approxi- 
mately 225 miles to Washington, one to 
New York, two to Wilmington, three to 
Harrisburg, three to Utica—all of them to 
goals announced by the pilot before start- 
ing. There had been only eighteen ships in 
the meet, but 60 flights were longer than 
the 32-mile minimum—24 of them went 
100 miles or over. Richard du Pont ex- 
ceeded the American altitude record with 
a climb of 6,700 feet. Lt. Robert Stanley 
of the Navy and Peter Riedel of the Ger- 
man Embassy both exceeded the Ameri- 
can distance mark with their trips to 
Washington. By carrying a passenger 100 
miles, Riedel beat the former American 
two-place record. 





Significance 


Soarers claim more for their art than the 
magnificent sport it affords them. When 
the Germans revived motorless flying in 
the early ’20s, the design of sail planes 
formed the only high-performance field 
left open to them by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Engineers still learn lessons from 
the soaring field in lightweight construc- 


tion, streamlining, and the behavior of 
long, tapering wings. 

The Germans and Russians use motor- 
less flights to stimulate youth toward 
aeronautical careers. The Germans pass 
all military cadets through primary stages 
in gliders and sail planes—thus saving on 
fuel and comparatively high expenses of 
engine-driven flights and teaching a knowl- 
edge of air currents and a lightness of 
control otherwise unattainable. 

Meteorologists, always the key men at 
a soaring meet, have found motorless flight 
an ideal laboratory for the postwar 
theories which have remade their whole 
concept of thermal currents, cloud forma- 
tions, and even large-scale forecasting. 


_—— 





Helium and an Anniversary 


Airship men gathered cheerlessly at 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, last week on 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener opened a new airship museum. 
The local mayor presented Comdr. Charles 
E. Rosendahl of the United States Navy 
with a big iron key, emblematic of fellow- 
ship between German and American air- 
ship men. But the tragically empty airship 
LZ-130 in the near-by factory loomed over 
the feast like a colossal skeleton. Workmen 
grumbled that Secretary Ickes’ ban on 
helium export had put the cause of lighter- 
than-air craft further back than it had 
been in 1901 when the count launched his 
first ship. 

Deflation however was not altogether 
complete. Rosendahl brought news that 
Congress had at the last minute appropri- 
ated $500,000 tostart work ona $3,000,000 
training airship. And the rumor was cur- 
rent in the United States that American 
interests were seeking some formula for 
registering the LZ-130 as an American 
ship, making it eligible for helium. Be- 
sides, said Dr. Eckener in his address at 
the museum, President Roosevelt had as- 
sured him “the last word has not been 
spoken” and: “There is no doubt we will 
get helium.” 
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Lawyers Back in School: 
Hold Classes and Mock Trials 
to Get Special Training 


Like any other college graduate, Harold 
P. Seligson needed practical experience 
when he left Columbia Law School and 
entered New York law practice in 1924. 
As he set about preparing himself for a 
career he was surprised to learn that not 
only young attorneys like himself but 
many older, established lawyers still need- 
ed practical knowledge in special subjects. 
Always interested in teaching, Seligson hit 
on the idea of “practical” law courses for 
practicing attorneys. 

Five years ago he enlisted some mem- 
bers of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion, wheedled classroom space from New 
York University, and started the Practis- 
ing Law Institute for working attorneys. As 
enrollment in his winter classes increased 
year by year, bar associations in other 
cities—notably Toledo, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia—took up the 
plan. Encouraged by his success, Seligson 
this month inaugurated his first summer 
classes, a ten-day session for out-of-town 
attorneys who might be willing to combine 
school with their vacations. 

Last week 103 lawyers, mostly middle- 
aged, trooped into the Hotel Astor on 
Times Square, to go back to school. Among 
them were four women, two judges, and 
two father-son combinations. Their ages 
averaged 40, and all but ten came from 
out of the city. They thronged the hotel’s 
eighth floor, which they promptly nick- 
named “College Hall.” They took courses 
ranging from income tax and bankruptcy 
to labor law and real estate. 

In this clinic, they deserted their usual 
roles to act as witnesses, jurors, or clerks 
in a mock trial in an air-conditioned room. 
By trying true cases involving negligence 
and contracts, they exchanged ideas on 
selecting jurors, presenting evidence, ex- 
amining, and cross-examining witnesses. 

His first summer session a success, Selig- 
son laid plans for larger classes and a wider 
scope next year. 





In the Courts 


Among names figuring in the week’s 
legal news: 

Bibb Graves, Governor of Alabama. 
He commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentence of Clarence Norris, the 
only one of the nine “Scottsboro boys” 
still facing the death penalty after seven 
years of trials and retrials on charges of 
raping two white women in 1931. Of the 
other eight—all but one of them original- 
ly under death sentence—four are now 
free and four are serving sentences rang- 
ing from 20 to 99 years. 


Catherine McNelis, once hailed as one 
of America’s ten leading business women 
because of her Tower Magazines, which 
sold in Woolworth stores. Her venture 
went bankrupt in 1935. Last week a 
Federal grand jury indicted her and three 
fellow executives for alleged mail frau. 
charging that falsified circulation cheated 
advertisers out of more than $1,000,000. 

Richard Boleslawski, late film director, 
soldier, and co-author of “Way of a 
Lancer.” Soon after his death in 1937, 
one Natasha Boleslawski had filed suit 
for a $70,753 share in his estate, charging 
that he had agreed to pay her a weekly 
allowance for life. Answering the suit last 
week, the director’s widow charged that 
he had allowed Natasha to enter this 
country in 1921 by posing as his wife and 
had started the payments in fear of ex- 
posure. 





EDUCATION 





‘Logrolling’ in Degrees: 
Educators Lead 1938 Field; 
Hoover is Forgotten 


Some cynics allege that the college cus- 
tom of awarding honorary degrees is a 
trick to curry favor with rich men, poten- 
tial endowment angels. However, a study 
published last week by The Baltimore Sun 
suggested that educators’ principal sin in 
this regard is not fortune-hunting but log- 
rolling. 

Recipients of 251 degrees from Eastern 
and Southern colleges this June fell into 
this classification: educators, 100; clergy, 
26; women, 24; writers and publishers, 16; 
statesmen and politicians, 15; lawyers and 
jurists, 13; physicians, 10; scientists, 9; 
businessmen, 8; musicians, 4; miscellan- 
eous, 26. 

Another startling fact was that Herbert 
Hoover did not receive a degree this year. 
American and European colleges in the 
past have blessed the ex-President with 31 
degrees, making him the all-American hon- 
orary-degree champion. His closest con- 
tenders are Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia University president, and John H. 
Finley, New York Times editor, with 30 
each; A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard presi- 
dent emeritus, 28; and Owen D. Young, 
General Electric Co. chairman, 23. 

Western Restraint. One of the first re- 
cipients of an honorary degree was the 
Marquis de La Fayette, who accepted an 
LL.D. from the University of Maryland in 
1824. This method of recognizing genius 
has since become a peculiarly American 
habit. It is strongest in the East and 
South; Leland Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, for instance, have never 
given honorary degrees. The University 
of Washington (State) has given only one 
in its 78-year history—to Marshal Joffre, 
immediately after the World War. In the 
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Dr. Chaunces S. Boucher 


past five years, the University of Chicago 
has honored only five: Associate Justices 
Harlan F. Stone and Benjamin Cardozo 
(see page 9) of the United States Su- 
preme Court; James Bryant Conant, 
Harvard president; Harold Moulton of 
The Brookings Institution; and Mary 
Woolley, president emeritus of Mount 
Holyoke College. 





Disciple of Hutchins 


Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher shoots golf in 
the low 70s and spends his summers camp- 
ing in Wisconsin. In education, he is a his- 
torian and an intellectualist. During nine 
years as dean of the University of Chica- 
go’s College of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence, he met and befriended President 
Robert M. Hutchins. He absorbed Hut- 
chins’ theory that philosophy is more es- 
sential than science. Three years ago, 
named president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, he determined to rebuild the 
Morgantown school on the “Chicago plan.” 

To govern W.V.U., he organized a 
counterpart of Chicago’s senate of full 
professors. He set about revamping the 
classes according to Hutchins’ ideal—up- 
per and lower divisions instead of fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior grades. 
But last week, when this task had hardly 
begun, the 52-year-old educator suddenly 
resigned. At the same time, he accepted 
appointment as successor to retiring Chan- 
cellor Edgar A. Burnett of the University 
of Nebraska. 


West Virginians could offer only one, 


possible clue to Dr. Boucher’s abrupt ¢e- 
parture. This spring, Harry Stansbury, 
athletic director for 22 years, quit to as- 
sume secretaryship of the state chamber 
of commerce. To fill the vacancy, Dr. 
Boucher proposed Roy M. Hawley, alumni 
secretary. But the president’s candidate 
was flatly rejected by the board of gover- 
nors. 
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Great Bells Ring Again: 
silence of 24 Years Broken 
at Rheims Cathedral 


In 496 Clovis, King of the Franks, was 
baptized in Rheims Cathedral. He was also 
gnointed with the ampulla which, tradi- 
tion says, had been brought from heaven 
by a snow-white dove. This sacred oil was 
treasured for 1,300 years in Rheims and 
to its Cathedral of the Kings came the 
ryal heirs to be anointed. There had 
heen an ancient citadel on the site and its 
stones were used to build a basilica in 401. 
4 much larger church was erected in 822 
and destroyed by fire in 1211. Building of 
the present magnificent structure was 
started in 1212 and completed after 229 
years’ work. Almost immediately fire de- 
stroyed six tall towers and they have never 
been replaced. 

The clergy of the cathedral have been 
distinguished in the history of the church; 
fom them came five popes and 50 cardi- 
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Interior in 1919 


Sept. 4, 1914, the first German shell hit 
the cathedral. Within ten days the roof 
had been burned away, the stained-glass 
windows were broken, statues shattered. 
There were more than 500 of these, stand- 
ing row on row above deeply recessed 
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portals. In medieval days they served as 
“picture books” teaching Bible history to 
worshipers who could not read. 

The bombardment of Rheims continued 
through the war; 287 shells hit the cathe- 
dral. In all Rheims, which had had a popu- 
lation of 100,000, only seventeen buildings 
were left intact. 

In 1922, reconstruction of the cathedral 
began, sponsored by the French Govern- 
ment and aided by a $2,300,000 gift from 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. Some of the muti- 
lated statues were purposely left unre- 
stored, to remind Frenchmen of the Ger- 
man bombardment. Last week, July 9, 
1938, the great bells, one of which dates 
back to 1570, rang out again after 24 years. 

Next day, a crowd of 100,000 visitors 
doubled Rheims’ population. As President 
Albert Lebrun watched, ten cardinals, 50 
bishops, and hundreds of priests marched 
through the city in a triumphal procession. 
At the head of the parade fluttered a gift 
from Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of 
England—a copy of the banner which 
Joan of Arc carried at Charles VII’s coro- 
nation at Rheims in 1429 and which Brit- 
ish soldiers captured after she died at the 
stake in Rouen. The ceremony ended in 
the packed cathedral, where Emanuel 
Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Rheims, 
celebrated a pontifical mass and rededi- 
cated “these stones” to their 700-year-old 
mission. The cardinal called for a return 
to the chivalry of Charlemagne, “who 
dreamed less of empire for himself than 
of a united Europe in which there would 
be no more war,” with Germans, Italians, 
and Frenchmen in accord. 


SCIENCE 





Going the Sun One Better: 
Tiny Lamps that Could Light 
Entire Airports 


A 200-watt electric-light bulb—four 
times brighter than that in the lamp you 
read by—was glowing in a physics labo- 
ratory at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. A researcher turned a switch and 
flashed on a tiny lamp, about 4%-inch long, 
which shot a dazzling beam of light at the 
200-watt bulb. This beam was so bright 
that the 200-watt lamp, white-hot filament 
and all, threw a pear-shaped shadow on 
the laboratory wall. 

The man who turned the switch was a 
goateed Dutch physicist, Cornelius Bol, 
who left Eindhoven, Holland, two years 
ago with his wife and five sons to escape 
from a war-threatened continent. He set- 
tled in Palo Alto and obtained permission 
from university officials to experiment at 
the physics department. 

The 14-inch lamp that threw the lesser 
light into shadow was Bol’s pet invention, 
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the result of nearly twenty years’ work. 
Into a quartz tube about twice the thick- 
ness of a match, he put traces of mercury 
vapor at a pressure of 2,160,000 pounds 
a square foot. To prevent the quartz from 
bursting under such a force, he enclosed 
it in a water-filled steel cylinder with an 
“eye” at one end to let the bulb’s rays 
through. The water pumped into this steel 
jacket had a pressure of 3,000,000 pounds 
a square foot and hence kept the bulb’s 
vapor under control. 

When electricity passes through mer- 
cury vapor, the gas sends out heat and 
light and, at the high pressures Bol used, 
the rays were superhot. The surface tem- 
perature of the sun is 10,000 degrees; the 
lamp’s light has a temperature between 
14,000 and 15,000 degrees. The water 
jacket that keeps it from bursting also 
helps reduce this tremendous heat. - 


Possibilities--——- 

The Bol lamps are so bright that a 
handful could light all the airports in the 
United States. Interviewed at Palo Alto 
last week, the inventor revealed that two 
of his lamps are sending rays into the sky 
to guide night-riding airplanes at the 
Amsterdam airport. None of them have 
as yet been tried out in this country. 

Bol also sees another use for his lamp. 
Unless television performers are sufficient- 
ly illuminated, their images on home re- 
ceiving sets will be blurred. Present-day 
tungsten-filament bulbs supply enough il- 
lumination to give clear-cut images, but 
they emit nineteen times more heat than 
they do light. The performers suffer. When 
he comes back from his vacation in mid- 
August, Bol hopes to modify the airport- 
lighting strength of his lamp’s rays and 
cut down its heat, so that television stars 
will be well, and comfortably, lit. 
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The D.V.M.’s 


Some 2,000 members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association met in 
New York last week. They discussed sub- 
jects ranging from bumblefoot in chickens 
to influenza in horses. 

Effective in curing the latter, Dr. D. W. 
Ashcraft of Ohio State University report- 
ed, is sulfanilamide. This also aids in com- 
batting certain diseases of swine and cat- 
tle. Tonsilitis-stricken dogs recuperated 
rapidly after injections six times larger 
than a safe human dose. 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, expert on dogs and cats 
—of which there are 10,000,000 and 25.- 
000,000 in America, respectively—an- 
nounced preliminary studies on the length 
of life of city and country dogs. He asked 
27 practitioners throughout the country to 
submit records of the thousands of dogs 
treated in the last fifteen years or more. 
Incomplete statistics indicate the city dog 
lives two or three years longer than the 
rural. The reasons for this, according to 





Dr. Zepp, are that city dogs get better 
care and aren’t “overexposed” to weather 
changes.” 

Dr. John R. Mohler, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pre- 
dicted that within a year it will be pos- 
sible for a valuable male animal to beget 
offspring all over the country—by air- 
plane shipments of sperm and artificial 
breeding. He told how in Idaho a govern- 
ment station at Dubois sent sheep sperm 
to Moscow, 300 miles away. Four healthy, 
well-pedigreed lambs resulted. Dr. Mohler 
reported what may be the world’s long- 
distance artificial-breeding record: “A vet- 
erinarian . . . successfully transmitted cat- 


tle sperm by airplane from Beltsville, Md., 
to Argentina, living calves being the re- 
Tag 

Pioneers of Science. While young M.D.’s 
must compete with the nation’s 165,000 





Dr. D. W. Ashcraft, serum expert 


X-ray specialists helping a city dog live longer than a rural one 









physicians and surgeons, D.V.M.’s (Doe 
tors of Veterinary Medicine) enter ay un 
crowded profession. There are only 10,0 
veterinarians for more than 600,000.99 
domesticated animals. Their annual in 
comes range from $3,000 to $25,009. 
Animal doctors have always done im 
portant work in Federal positions. Th 
veterinary association was founded during 
the Civil War to cut down diseases tha 
were ruining the Union’s cavalry. Ahoy 
three decades later, cattle fever was killing 
thousands of animals and had invaded fif 
teen states. A veterinarian working at th 
government’s Bureau of Animal Industry 
discovered the ailment was carried by 
ticks, started work that greatly reduced the 
fever, and showed for the first time tha 
insects spread diseases. Dr. Walter Reed 
got veterinary advice before he traced thd 
mosquito responsible for yellow fever. — 
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Since it is often necessary to slaughter 

infected animals, veterinarians had a dif- 
Feylt time convincing farmers their work 
as all for the best. In a California county 
be group threatened to shoot “any damn 
spector” who tried to test their animals. 
Despite such opposition, animal doctors 
ut the incidence of hog cholera 60 per 
ont and saved swine owners millions of 
iollars. They went after dourine—horse 
yphilis, imported from France in 1886— 
nd did such a thorough job that last 
ear not a single case was reported. Foot- 
ynd-mouth disease—imported from Eng- 
and in 1870—is now practically unknown 
n North America. 

In 1917 nearly 3,500,000 of the coun- 
ry’s 70,000,000 cattle were infected with 
uberculosis and many persons contracted 
he disease from contaminated milk. To- 
ay the number is about 330,000 and vic- 
ims of bovine tuberculosis are so rare that 
ome medical schools can’t find cases to 
‘how their students (in England 5 per cent 
»f all tuberculosis deaths come from drink- 
ng infected milk). At their meeting the 
veterinarians spoke of new plans and new 
boratories to wipe out totally this and 
pther animal diseases that endanger hu- 
man lives. 





SCIENCE NOTES 

[July 1 a law requiring couples to take 
Vassermann tests for syphilis before mar- 
iage went into effect in New York State 
(NewsweEEK, July 4). During the deadline 
month of June, 11,788 licenses were issued 
s compared with 8,841 for the same 
month last year. June 30 marriages soared 
rom 220 in 1937 to 666 this year. Next 
lay license clerks were idle as their busi- 
mess slumped: the city issued a record 
low of only seven marriage permits. 


{ Microscopic ocean plants grow as deep 
down as 350 feet; below that, there isn’t 
enough light to keep them alive. Plant- 
eating fish existing at greater depths get 
their food from the growths that sink 
from the upper regions. Scientists at the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La 
olla, Calif., estimated that 27,000 gallons 
bf water produces 5 pounds of plants a 
ear; and that, if strained, one acre of 
beean would yield as great a crop as an 
pcre of land. 


Selwyn D. Collins of the National In- 
stitute of Health gathered surgical statis- 
ics from 8,758 families in eighteen states 
bver a twelve-month period. In the latest 
ssue of The Scientific Monthly he an- 
hounced that about 1,000,000 operations 
tre performed annually in the United 
plates. The most frequent operation was 
or removal of the tonsils, which made up 
ne-third of the total. Other common op- 


yrations were for broken bones, body in- 


_ “female complaints,” and appendi- 
1s, 
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The Villain Never Wins: 
CBS Will Broadcast Favorite 
Crossroads Dramas 


A Broadway play that chalks up 100 
performances is rated as a success; at 500, 
as a proved hit. Few New York plays cross 
the 1,000 mark. The longest run in New 
York theatrical history was scored several 
years ago by “Abie’s Irish Rose” with 
2,532 performances. Last week its closest 
rival, “Tobacco Road,” climbed on toward 
that mark by chalking up its 1,964th per- 
formance. 

But such runs are trifling, hardly more 
than tryouts, compared with the longevity 
of many rural dramas—unpretentious, lit- 
tle-advertised, but persistently popular 
plays, produced by hundreds of amateur 
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tossed rhetoric: “Ah, wife, I have been like 
the unmanageable ship upon the waters, 
swept by the fierce winds of hate, battered 
by the cruel waves of remorse. But noble 
hands have been stretched out towards me 
and, on the open sea of repentance, a 
strong and steady purpose shall waft this 
battered hulk to a haven of rest,” and so 
forth. This has been going on ever since 
1872. 


Unscrambled Air Menu: 
Stations Give 52% 
to Music, 9% to Drama 


By the clock, a week has 168 hours. In 
radio, calculated on the maximum capacity 
of 728 commercial stations, a week would 
run to 122,304 hours—fourteen years. 

To find out what goes over the air, the 





of Time 


Aaron Slick of Punkin Crick (galluses) and a couple of friends 


groups throughout the country. Replete 
with villainy and virtue, foiled dastards 
and triumphant maidens, foreclosed mort- 
gages and brave .widows, these unsophisti- 
cated plays demonstrate, year after year in 
every state, amazing audience appeal. The 
Walter H. Baker Co., which publishes 
many plays of this type, has compiled fig- 
ures showing that several such homespun 
dramas have piled up 250,000 perform- 
ances. 

This week the Columbia Broadcasting 
System starts presenting some of these 
plays under the general title “Four Cor- 
ners Theatre.” The series is to start 
July 19 with “Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick.” Aaron has been foiling villains 
since 1919. - 

Another play in the CBS series is by 
George W. Baker, one of the most prolific 
of rural-drama authors. Called “Among 
the Breakers,” it lives up to its title with 
a shipwreck and a peroration of storm- 


Federal Communications Commission sent 
out questionnaires and analyzed the pro- 
grams of 633 stations, 87 per cent of those 
throughout the country, during the week 
of Mar. 6, selected as a typical midseason 
period. Some of the stations combined 
their programs in networks; 62,352 hours 
(more than seven years) of broadcasts 
were reviewed. 

How much of all this time was given 
over to serious music? How much to 
popular music, lectures, entertainment? 
How much was sponsored time, how much 
sustaining? The answers to the inquiry 
furnished surprising data. 

It was found that 65.45 per cent of all 
programs were sustaining—furnished and 
paid for by the stations—and 34.55 com- 
mercial. Musical programs, serious and 
popular, took up 52.45 per cent of the 
time. Drama— including comedy scripts and 
children’s plays—got 9.11 per cent. An- 
nouncements, commercial and sustaining, 
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Return of Glamour 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


One of the complaints against the 
theatre in recent years was that it had 
lost its old-time glamour. Coincidental- 
ly, one of the tributes to the movies was 
that they had captured that glamour 
from the theatre and made it their own. 
The complaint and tribute now appear 
to have changed partners, for this last 
year has witnessed so sudden and sur- 
prising a metamorphosis that even Hol- 
lywood, loath though it may be, has 
been forced to admit it. 

From at least a dozen Hollywood 
hitherto die-hards have come symptoms 
of concern over the altered scene. Edgar 
Selwyn, of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, puts 
it this way to me: “There was hardly 
an actress in New York two years ago 
who wouldn’t have given her very 
chemise to get into pictures. Today, 
there is hardly one in Hollywood who 
wouldn’t give hers to get a chance in 
the theatre.” Even the swarms of young 
fish who not long ago viewed the movies 
as their dream of heaven—the girls and 
boys from the farms and villages and 
towns who saw Hollywood as fancy’s 
purple goal—are beginning to turn their 
faces toward the East. It isn’t that the 
theatre provides an easier chance for 
them; it provides, in fact, a much hard- 
er. It isn’t that the Hollywood players 
themselves are losing their jobs and are 
looking to the theatre for new ones; 
many of them are among the screen’s 
most successful performers. It isn’t the 
hard-luck stories that have been publi- 
cized by the cinema bosses, or even the 
theatre’s recent coming into renewed 
prosperity. It is none of these. It is, 
simply, that the gilt and tinsel which 
were once the popular property of the 
theatre and which the theatre lost to 
the movies have now been lost to the 
movies in turn and revisited upon the 
theatre. 

Many things have contributed to the 
phenomenon. Inasmuch as the popular 
interpretation of glamour is indistin- 
guishable from a sardine’s infatuation 
with a goldfish and has no more relation 
to realistic intelligence than the Hit- 
lerian ideology, it all comes down prin- 
cipally to a matter of the imagination. 
It is true that such sentimentally ro- 


mantic plays as “Victoria Regina” and 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” ro- 
mantically acted by such actresses as 
Helen Hayes and Katharine Cornell, 
have swept up a valuable sentimental 
reaction to the theatre on their pros- 
perous excursions through the country. 
And it is also true that the succession of 
bad movies with drab stories and un- 
appetizing players has taken its toll 
of the film fans. But beyond and above 
these things there are various minor 
factors that have brought about the 
change. 

In the first place, the screen has not 
been able to supply its public with a 
male or female idol in 
years, and its public has begun to grow 
tired of the old ones. It has been un- 
successful in finding any new man or 
woman to restimulate the romantic li- 
bido of its customers. In the second 
place, promiscuous marriages, cheap 
scandals and bad publicity have re- 
moved from many of the film players 
what bogus glamour the fans once at- 
tached to them. In the third place, the 
defection of so many players from the 
pictures and their mere hope to succeed 
in. the theatre have been instrumental in 
arousing the movie public’s skepticism 
as to its former belief in the innate 
glamorous importance of the Hollywood 
art. In the fourth place, the new stage 
girls have become prettier as the new 
screen girls have gone off in looks. With 
the single possible exception of Danielle 
Darrieux, whose very name not more 
than one film fan out of every ten thou- 
sand can pronounce, Hollywood hasn’t 
delivered a single new agitating damsel 
in all of three years. Meanwhile, the 
theatre has uncovered, if no new young 
Lillian Russells and Maxine Elliotts, at 
least a dozen girls available as cigarette 
picture material. In the fifth place, the 
screen has proved that, even if it 
spends two million dollars on musical 
shows like the “Goldwyn Follies,” it 
can never capture the romantic beauty 
and charm of a relatively simple stage 
show like “I Married an Angel.” But 
why go on? At bottom, it remains the 
old story of the silk purse and the sow’s 
ear. 
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took up only 2,341 hours 8 minutes, 9 
minutes 15 seconds out of each hour. 

Electrical transcriptions and phon 
graphic programs consumed 20,199 hy, 
(nearly one-third of the total time), 
compared with 20,623 hours for “Jim 
talent” on national and regional networ 
and 19,187 hours for “live talent” op 
cal stations. 

Other surprises: 39 per cent of religic 
programs and 38 per cent of news " 
grams were sponsored; among all types 
musical programs, only 7,743 hours we 
sponsored, compared with 24,962 ho 
offered on sustaining programs. 


€ Beginning this week “The Fa 
Takes the Mike” in a series of CBS Sy 
day afternoon surveys of national agri 
ture. Farmers will describe local conditig 
and problems from the Iowa corn belt 
the Alabama cotton fields; from the try 
farms of New York to the cattle ranges 
Colorado. Agricultural experts will ‘pai 
word pictures of each community; farme 
will take part in unrehearsed discussio 
and give personal conclusions. 
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Politics and Radio 


“No station licensee is required to p: 
1 Pp 


mit the use of its facilities by any legal Victor 
qualified candidate for public office, but 
any licensee shall permit any such candi... 
date to use its facilities, it shall affog either 
equal opportunities to all other candidat omedy 
for that office to use such facilities, pg’ “™ 
vided that such licensee shall have mp 4" 
power of censorship over the materi ter a t 
broadcast by any such candidate.” sein 
The Federal Communications Commi . 
sion has, thus ruled, paraphrasing and fo Sect 


mally clarifying Section 315 of the Feder of the cl 
Communications Act of 1934. WTA 


: 2 “Prof 
Norfolk, Va., sought the ruling after fia fe 
Congressional candidate, according to rj. Frar 


mor, had complained that his rival ff md Ct 
office had bought up all available time q@ 
the station just before a primary electio 
The FCC further specified that “the rat 
if any, charged all such candidates for t} 
same office shall be uniform.” 
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Last of a Great Schod 


jelch). 
Harold Lloyd Triumphs Agagflving 
: ie fortuna‘ 
in Custard-Pie Tradition The 










Bol Jaw ina 
~~ . all-mu 
Twenty-five years ago a sma and mc 


tached comic billed as Lonesome Lui. ” 
made a series of one-reel comedies. Both 
ered by the fact that his screen charact@] 45, 
resembled Chaplin’s, Luke resumed |i Elliot ) 


right name—Harold Lloyd—and discarde wage 
the mustache in favor of the conspiclog, . 
tortoise-shell glasses that were beginni§. ii, 
to straddle noses throughout the count jae 


i ‘ , , as chan 
Since that day Lloyd has urroun 
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Victor McLaglen and Gracie Fields 








neither his screen characterization nor his 
medy technique; nor has he ever made 
an unsuccessful film. In Proressor 
Beware he now returns to the screen 





al after a two-year absence. Released through 
: Paramount, the film is typical Lloyd 
____ MMunacy—the flimsy plot supercharged with 
All mathematically spaced gags and dedicated 
Feder” Mack Sennett’s classic comedy principle 
VTA f the chase. ais 
after “Professor Beware” is, in fact, the ulti- 
to rggmate in screen chases. Based on a story 
val (ee Francis M. and Marion B. Cockrell, 
ime « aid Crampton Harris of Birmingham, 
lectio former law partner of Supreme Court 
pete Justice Black, Delmar Daves’ script casts 
for th the spectacled comedian as Professor Lam- 


bert, a Los Angeles Egyptologist. The 
professor is bothered by the unscientific 
- hunch that his resemblance to one Neferus 
N 3,000-year-old victim of an Egyptian 

charmer’s wiles—is more than a coin- 
idence. But until he meets Jane (Phyllis 

Welch) , he doesn’t realize that he is 
reliving a modern version of the un- 
ortunate Neferus’ love story. 

The professor’s entanglement with the 
Ime Jaw inaugurates a chase that sends him, 
Lal end most of the cast, tacking back and 
Bot forth across the continent for the greater 
art of the film’s length. 

After getting off to a dragging start, 
Elliot Nugent, director, keeps the compen- 
lum of gags and acrobatic thrills moving 
oa slam-bang finish. Phyllis Welch, 
ecruited from the Broadway stage, makes 
a Promising screen debut and Lloyd has 
urrounded himself with reliable comedians 
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—Raymond Walburn, Lionel Stander, 
William Frawley, and Spencer Charters. 
Nevertheless, while “Professor Beware” 
will be welcomed by Lloyd fans, it fails to 
measure up to the comedian’s best efforts. 

Still wearing the same pair of lensless 
glasses he bought when Luke disappeared, 
Lloyd is the last of the great school of 
comedians that flourished in the custard- 
pie era of the screen’s adolescence. Mabel 
Normand, Marie Dressler, Fatty Arbuckle, 
and Larry Semon are dead; Buster Keaton 
and Ben Turpin failed to bridge the abyss 
between silent films and the talkies; and 
Chaplin has made only one film, “Modern 
Times,” in seven years. 





Lass From Lancashire 


Gracie Fields, England’s outstanding 
and best-loved show woman, has been 
making movies since 1931. On the theory 
that Americans wouldn’t care for her 
music-hall clowning, none of her films was 
exported to the United States. We’re Go- 
ma To Be Ricu, filmed by Twentieth 
Century-Fox in England, upsets that 
theory. 

Blonde, big-chinned, and self-admittedly 
not glamorous, the 40-year-old comedienne 
is at her best when she affects the burry 
Lancashire brogue, sings turn-of-the-cen- 
tury ballads and comedy songs, and mugs 
in the traditional music-hall manner. The 
chief virtue of “We’re Going To Be Rich,” 
which is a rowdy comedy of the ‘80s, is 
that it allows the “Lancashire Lass” to be 
herself. In addition, it gives Victor Mc- 


Harold Lloyd still manages to get into tight spots 





Laglen his most satisfactory role in a long 
time. 

Toast of the Melbourne music halls, Kit 
Dobson (Fields) saves enough money to 
transport herself, her husband Dobbie 
(McLaglen) , and her young nephew (Ted 
Smith) to a cottage in England. The trio 
gets no nearer than Cape Town. Once 
again the lovable but irresponsible Dobbie 
has squandered his wife’s savings on a 
get-rich-quick scheme. This time it is a 
gold mine, and they trek to boom-town 
Johannesburg, where Dobbie promptly 
gets in a fight and lands in jail, while Kit 
gets a job in Yankee Gordon’s (Brian 
Donlevy) dance hall. 

Their further adventures, written by 
Sam Hellman and Rohama Siegel, and di- 
rected by Monty Banks, are as familiar as 
McLaglen’s three-time screen feud with 
Donlevy. But excellently played against 
the fresh background of the African gold 
rush, “We’re Going To Be Rich” turns out 
to be boisterous, good-natured fun. 

$750,000 a year. Born of “ordinary folk” 
in the mill section of Lancashire, Gracie 
Fields turned to the theatre as an escape 
from a future job in the mills. At the age 
of 8 she was singing in a Rochdale movie 
theatre; seven years later she was touring 
the music halls as a single turn. Followed 
an intensive apprenticeship in vaudeville 
and the theatre; then she appeared on the 
London stage in “Mr. Tower of London.” 
The play opened in 1918. It closed in 1925, 
after playing more than 4,000 perform- 
ances. 

Although the stage brought Gracie 
fame, the movies made her a national idol 
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and the highest paid screen personality in 
the world. Her salary for 1936 was ap- 
proximately $750,000—not counting her 
stage earnings and royalties from phono- 
graph-record sales that are now close to 
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the 5,000,000 mark. But wealth and the Pat 
affection of the man in the street are not mone 
the comedienne’s only returns from an his 1 
ingratiating personality and a Lancashire she h 
brogue. Last January, when King George the ¢ 
VI awarded the New Year’s honors, he prove 
spread joy throughout the land by pinning over 
on Gracie the. ribbon and badge of a Joud- 
Commander of the Most Excellent Order talkec 
of the British Empire. and 
ball v 
ooo be tal 
Single-Double Theatre - 
Since last fall, when the rebellious movie- Put 
goers of Nutley, N.J., organized the Anti- ier fe 
Movie Double Feature League of America Jong-i 
(Newsweek, Oct. 4, 1937), the exhibitor Dizzy 
practice of offering two or more feature old-ti: 
films for the price of one has been the tar- backe 
get of protests from all over the country. fore 1 
But worried theatre owners were also aware 
that many of their patrons, conditioned to 
three- and four-hour programs, would re- Star 
sent any cut in their entertainment. Last Wide Wor “ 
week W. J. Edwards Jr., independent ex- Dizzy Dean, resting as the doctor ordered, and Pat 
hibitor in Alhambra, Calif., announced a 
solution of the problem. en — ” aren ~ $185,000, an outfielder, and two pitche and h 
Edwards plan, described in Variety of SPORT —the biggest deal since 1934 when thi sow 
July 6, is to enlarge his Alhambra Theatre, Boston Red Sox paid Washington $250,00m writer 
which has a seating capacity of 920 with a A Subdued Dizzy Dean: and Infielder Lyn Lary for Joe Croni wheth 
supplementary auditorium seating 350. i After Dean hurled in four games and failef Jonge 
The two sectors will be separated by a but He’s Hoping for Return to finish three of them, Manager Charle nl 
glass-brick partition. Each hall wi ave , 7 : a : a al 
fs own screen and projection machine. Of Old-Time Speed Ball ee 
. P ‘ ‘ ag 
: Customers interested in secing only one Until last year Jerome Herman Dean The specialists unearthed an assortme — 
film will be directed to the section show- was baseball’s most colorful pitcher. A of ills afflicting Dizzy that called for an 
ing their choice. if they arrive late they brawny cotton picker who always carried | glossary of medical terms: inflammator F The 
can, at the film’s conclusion, see the part plug of chewing tobacco, a barefoot pitch- condition of the deltoid muscle (near thi yy : 
they have missed by moving next door, ing sensation of the Arkansas farm country — shoulder), a stretched and inflamed mug. a 
where it will be run off again almost im- at 12, he captured major-league fame with cle in the back, and subdeltoid bursiti = 
mediately. Sturdier folk, willing to sit the St. Louis Cardinals. aggravated by spreading sinus infectio mg 
through the entire program, have only to In five full seasons, Dean won 120 games On one point they all agreed: Dean mu: 4} 
Tas = their seats when the films are __gg jn 1934 alone. He picked fights, made _ have rest. . held 
switched. Short subjects will compensate — poasts of his hurling skill (and backed Monday they were satisfied that Dizz hits 
for discrepancies in the running times of them up on the mound), popped off to had rested enough. Though his arm wi "The 
the feature films. high executives and, in general, had the _ still lame, the doctors were convinced th Bill r 
rip-roaring time of a country boy on the — work wouldn’t further injure it, and Wri oad 
r loose. ley ordered Dean to “get in shape” to pit ' “ 
SCREEN OPENINGS But July 7, 1937, meant the start of an within a week. ei 
Bese Costar (Meten Gethin Ber eclipse for Dizzy Dean. On that day, when To date, Dizzy has been no pitchii = 
; . 3 APS APNE he pitched for the National League All- bargain for Wrigley. But the gum ma 
er): Brisk and amusing comedy-melo- age : : : IB sons a 
ad € the “Thin Man” school with Stars at Washington, a batted ball struck ufacturer, who knows his publicity ev 
drama o . wm able ti 
Melvyn Douglas and Florence Rice deftl him on the left foot and fractured his big better than his baseball, has continual L 
3 & J . . . eagu 
tat i wn : : toe. He limped around and soon was suffer- defended his trading judgment: He gu 
portraying a married couple who track . : : Associ 
Nise See ciaiiciae ofl a diel Bia ing from a sore arm—which he thought bought the best gate attraction on or om ”* 
: — y his foot. Later, sinus the playing bench. “We got Dizzy’s spirigg 'S to 
Claire Dodd, Louis Calhern. came from favoring his paying ae te Vers 
trouble developed. From July to the sea- courage, and enthusiasm . . . in addition . 
My Britt (Warner Brothers): Minus _ son’s end the lethargic Dean, between his arm.” 
her usual expensive wardrobe, Kay Fran- medical treatments, pitched in seven The ailing arm hasn’t entirely killed hyp , 
cis doesn’t stand a chance against this games of which he won one. spirit or enthusiasm, but the once bras 
ridiculous story of an irresponsible but Last week he was still in eclipse, the Dizzy is more subdued, devoid of bi 
gallant mother’s love for her four children game’s greatest clinical case—just another boyish tomfoolery. Yet the 27-year-ol™ bi 
—three of them the most objectionable pitcher with a sore arm. Dizzy isn’t a Car- pitcher has one string to his bow tha g. 
brats ever characterized on the screen. dinal any more, but a Chicago Cub. Owner most slipping athletes don’t have—a fight Chari 
Anita Louise, Dickie Moore. Philip Wrigley bought him last April for ing wife, Pat. A former Houston hosiemfj title t 
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derk, Pat handles the purse strings of the 

Dean family because “she’s smarter about 

money.” So far the strings have encom- 
ssed over $200,000. 

Pat is not only shrewd where Dizzy’s 
money is concerned. She looks out for all 
his interests with motherly care. Lately 
she has been gathering evidence against 
the Cardinals’ management, seeking to 
prove it intensified his injuries through 
overwork. Last week Dean, the family’s 
Joud-speaker, announced that he had 
talked with Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
and that the high commissioner of base- 
ball would decide what legal action would 
be taken. As far as Dizzy goes, his mind is 
made up: “I am not getting any place 
this way. I might as well sue.” 

Future: Will Dizzy ever regain his ear- 
lier form? The odds are against it; few 
Jong-injured pitchers ever come back. But 
Dizzy’s a possible exception. He thinks his 
old-time speedball will return and _ he’s 
backed up many a hurling prediction be- 
fore now. 



























Stars—and Goats 





ide Worl Last October, after the New York 

Yankees had pummeled their neighbors, 

the New York Giants, into submission 
pitche#i™ and hung up the third World Series in a 
hen thi row for the American League, sports 
250,008 writers and fans began to question 
Cronitf whether the older National League be- 
id faile@l Jonged in the same company. Last week 
ye they got their answer. On Crosley Field, 
docto 


Cincinnati, the cream of the National 
League met a picked team of American 
ortmem Leaguers and won their second All-Star 
1 for game in six years by a score of 4 to 1. 
— The game’s stars: Johnny Vander 
ear th Meer, rookie Cincinnati hurler—who last 
a month made history by turning in two 
' ~ Mconsecutive no-hit games (NEWSWEEK, 
Hectio¥l June 20)—Pitchers Bill Lee of Chicago, 
it MUSE and Mace Brown of Pittsburgh. The three 
held the Americans to seven scattered 
hits. 

The game’s goats: Joe DiMaggio and 
Bill Dickey of the Yankees, and Joe 
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: st Cronin and Jimmy Foxx of Boston. Their 
I four errors—one apiece—accounted for 

sitchiz three of the Nationals’ four runs. 

n ma The game's goal: Though 143,000 per- 

y ev 500s applied for tickets, only 27,067 were 


Saal able to see the vindication of the National 
a League. Net receipts, $28,000, went to the 
1 or a Association of Professional Baseball Play- 


ers to care for aged and disabled mem- 


$ spirl 
bers. 
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F thers in Golf 


fteen years the three Whitcombe 
bi of England have been known as 
&  uard-plugging golfers. One of them, 
Charles, 42, took the British professional 
title three times; the others, Ernest, 48, 
and Reginald, 40, turned in consistently 
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low scores in important matches. But one 
trophy always eluded them: the British 
open. 

Last week Britain’s greatest golfing 
family hung that scalp on its belt. Bat- 
tling a 50-mile gale howling in from the 
sea at Sandwich, half-blinded by flying 
sand, the iron-armed and sturdy Reginald 
Whitcombe shot up from sixth place to 
lead home with a card of 295 for the 72 
holes. Jim Adams, Scottish pro, was sec- 
ond with 297, and “Top Hat” Henry Cot- 
ton, defending champion, third with 298. 
They were the only three to break 300. 
Whitcombe’s brothers were lost down the 
list of 36 other qualifiers for the final 
round, but the inseparable three operate 
on the all-for-one and one-for-all basis. 
“All we cared about was that a Whit- 
combe won,” commented Reggie. “We 
didn’t care which.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Daily News Makes News: 
New York Publisher Proposes 





U. S. Inquiry into Press 


Modeled on Lord Northcliffe’s success- 
ful London Mirror, The New York Daily 
News was founded in 1919. Last week 





America’s first tabloid picture daily, 
whose combined daily (1,718,217) and 
Sunday (3,026,323) circulations are un- 
paralleled—made social, political, and 
business news. 

Wedding Bells. Publisher Joseph Medill 
Patterson was born 59 years ago in Chi- 
cago, and educated at Groton and Yale. In 
1914 he and his cousin, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, inherited The Chicago Tri- 
bune from their grandfather. Patterson 
had advocated Socialism as a youngster; 
he had written four novels and one suc- 
cessful play; and he had reported the Box- 
er Rebellion for The Tribune. Now he be- 
came co-editor. Patterson enl'sted in the 


war as a private and won a captain’s chev- 
rons. Divorced by his first wife a month 
ago, last week he married one of the small 
army of News employes who still call him 
“Capt'n.” 

She is Mary King, blonde, blue-eyed 
women’s editor of The News and fiction 
editor of The Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate. The second Mrs. Patter- 
son has worked for the family more than 
23 years; she began her business career as 
secretary to Sen. Medill McCormick, The 
Chicago Tribune’s late publisher. Last 
week she and the Captain sailed on the 
Queen Mary for a honeymoon tour of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

Success Story (1). In 1934, The News 
announced that its key executives would 
take annual two-month vacations, largely 
to help younger men break in for impor- 
tant jobs. Patterson thinks such executives 
should retire comparatively young. This 
idea went into effect for the first time last 
week with the announced retirement of 
Business Manager John W. Barnhart. 

The tall, silver-haired “front office” 
boss, who has the kindly air of a country 
doctor, was born in the little town of 
Logan, Iowa, 60 years ago. He was gradu- 
ated from high school at 15, then worked 
for The Logan Observer, then for utility 
companies and for publishing firms. In 
1913 he joined The Chicago Tribune as 


International 


A publisher and his bride: Capt. and Mrs. Joseph Medill Patterson 


purchasing agent. In 1920 he became Pat- 
terson’s business manager on The News. 

Barnhart divides his time between his 
home in Bronxville, New York suburb, and 
a summer place at Westhampton, on Long 
Island. As to his plans, “there are several 
things I want to do a lot of—golfing, fish- 
ing, and sailing.” (He sails a 25-foot 
sloop). He and his wife plan to winter in 
Florida and spend the spring abroad: “We 
haven’t had much time for travel in the 
past.” 

Success Story (2). A man of 35, Francis 
Marion Flynn, took Barnhart’s post. Also 
a native Iowan, Flynn started out in life 
selling newspapers around the square and 
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in the hotel at Mount Ayr. That was dur- 
ing the World War. He built up a profita- 
ble business, and now he often refers to 
himself witha grin as “just a war profiteer.” 

Flynn worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism. 
He wanted to be a foreign correspondent. 
In 1925 Dean Williams of the Journalism 
School landed him a post on The Japan 
Advertiser Press, a Tokyo English-lan- 
guage newspaper. Shortly after he arrived, 
The Advertiser’s general manager left un- 
expectedly and Flynn, who was 23, got 
the job. 

Flynn returned to New York in 1929 
where after a brief interview, Barnhart took 
him on as assistant and he has occupied 
the post steadily, except for a year and a 
half as general manager of The Detroit 
Mirror, a tabloid that Bernarr Macfadden 
swapped with Captain Patterson in part 
payment for Liberty magazine. 


An Idea~~-- 


A few days before his second marriage 
Publisher Patterson pulled a typical dis- 
play of editorial gymnastics. Inspired by 
Alva Johnston’s “Jimmy’s Got It” article 
in The Saturday Evening Post (News- 
WEEK, July 11), he demanded an investi- 
gation of the American press by “an im- 
partial commission, composed of equal 
numbers of pro-New Dealers and anti- 
New Dealers” because “the great majority 
of anti-New Deal newspapers and maga- 
zines are trying to build up a fanatical 
hatred of President Roosevelt.” 

July 1, the colorful, erratic publisher 
issued a challenge unique in the history of 
journalism: “This newspaper, much as it 
dislikes the idea of having its private life 
investigated, offers itself as the first speci- 
men .. . There is the matter of huge 
bonuses paid to various News executives 
. .. The charge that advertisers influence 
the policies of The News ... The publisher 
of this paper throws the paper’s insurance 
to his son-in-law . . . The talk about the 
relationship between the New Deal News 
and the Old Deal Chicago Tribune. Cynics 
snicker that this organization’s plan is to 
work both sides of the street, so that in 
any event it will have a friend in the 
White House. Let’s have that gone into 
. . . We want to see the entire press .. .” 

Next day the Scripps-Howard chain 
picked up the gauntlet. The New York 
World-Telegram and The Washington 
News ran identical editorials: “Very in- 
teresting and novel suggestion . . . Why 
not? ... Might prove enlightening . . .” 

July 3, The Chicago Times echoed: “If 
Mr. Patterson’s idea .. . is a good one— 
and maybe it is—this newspaper will be 
glad to be included.” 

Last week The Daily News noted: “We 
are delighted to learn that The World- 
Telegram still adheres to the New Deal. 
We had been misled by some things we 


had read ... Our offer to have The News 
lead the parade ... has st:rred up unusual 





Jack Flynn of The News 


excitement among our friends and ac- 
quaintances in the newspaper racket. One 
of our closest friends—one of our daugh- 
ters, in fact—said: ‘What’s the idea, pop? 
You’ve got plenty of skeletons in your 
own closet’!” 








‘PI.’ Anniversary 

MecKinley’s was the first Presidential 
election in which campaign buttons were 
used. Advertisers promptly took up the 
idea, and also introduced canvas hats and 
caps stamped with trade names, convert- 
ing the nation’s barefoot boys into walk- 
ing billboards. Other merchants gave away 
“aeroplanes”—three-box kites, with the 
advertiser’s name attached. It was the age 
of “Beardsley and Buttons,” when draw- 
ings by Aubrey Beardsley, English illus- 
trator, and Maxfield Parrish, American 
painter, were in advertising vogue. 

These are high spots in a 500-page his- 
tory of advertising that appears next week 
between the blue and gold covers of 
Printers’ Ink, A Journal for Advertisers, 
in a special edition celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. 

“P.L.,” as the pocket-sized weekly is 
known to most of its 17,803 subscribers, 
doesn’t boast a rags-to-riches story on its 
golden jubilee. It was founded in 1888 by 
George P. Rowell as a bimonthly house 
organ for his New York advertising firm. 
Rowell, before he died in 1908, sold the 
trade magazine to John Irving Romer and 
associates; later Romer and Richard W. 
Lawrence were sole owners. Romer’s law- 
yer drew up a model statute aimed at “un- 
true, deceptive, or misleading advertising,” 
which the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America adopted in 1911. Thanks to 
pressure from Better Business Bureaus, 
this statute is now law in 25 states. 

In 1919, they started Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, a flossy, illustrated magazine of 


markets. Romer died in 1933. Roy Dickiy 
son, who has worked for the weekly tweniy 
years, is now president of Printers’ In 
Publishing Co. 

Journalism’s time-honored battle jg thd 
feud between the editorial staff and 4h, 
business office. Because advertising exec 
tives and agents read it from cover 4 
cover for news of campaigns, new gover, 
ment regulations, and agency personne 
changes, Printers’ Ink ought to he fre 
from such wrangling. But a solid concrete 
floor in the New York offices separates 
business and editorial departments. 

However, they suspended hostilities 4, 
pull together for the largest issue in PI 
history. While Philip H. Erbes Jr., 34-yeg). 
old Northwestern University graduate, 
spent nine months turning out the history 
of advertising, the business department 
produced 215 pages of ads at $155 the page. 








BOOKS. 


European Nightmares; 





Marxism Ridiculed as a Myth, 
Fascism as Its Child 


Nowadays, books of political analysis by 
newspaper men are an almost periodical 
feature. This is because of the ever-grow- 
ing interest in worldwide affairs and be- 
cause many discussions of the day’s issues 
cannot be carried on in the daily paper's 
columns. 

This week brings two books on the 
European snarl by leading British journal- 
ists: Across THE Frontiers by the well- 
known Sir Philip Gibbs and Unto Caesar 
by F. A. Voigt, scholar, linguist, corre- 
spondent and, at present, the foreign-af- 
fairs editor of the liberal Mancheste 
Guardian. 

Voigt’s is by far the more interesting 
work, both for its freshness of viewpoint 
and for its clarity. The author starts o 
with a bang by analyzing the two most 
controversial political creeds of the day— 
Marxism and National Socialism—as vari 
ations of the same abstraction. He call 
them the modern “secular religions . . 
Both are despotic in their methods an 
their mentality. Both have enthroned th 
modern Caesar, collective man, the im 
placable enemy of the individual sou 
Both would render unto this Caesar th 
things which are God’s.” 

Unlike many writers who are hostile t 
Communist Russia but who pay lip servic 
to the theory behind it (“it’s a great idea 
but it doesn’t work”), Voigt goes afte 
Marxism itself. With deadly logic he rid 
icules its every tenet and all its saints: 
he denies that it is “scientific,” calls it 3 
“myth,” and says that it would be 4 
phenomenon of little more than historica 
interest if it weren’t so closely akin t 
National Socialism, which he terms “ 
illegitimate brain child.” Voigt laughs 4 
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[enin’s claim that he arrived at “scientific 
certainty” through the “study of revolu- 


tions” and asks, how many revolutions 
did Lenin study? 

The author warns against the “Marxian 
daptrap” that makes out Hitler to be a 
puppet of the industrialists. On the con- 
trary, he says, Hitler is the most powerful 
man in Germany and “could have every 
German industrial magnate beheaded dur- 
ing a single week end without a perceptible 
shock to his own power.” Nor does Voigt 
ge the National Socialist revolution as an 
outcome of the Versailles Treaty. It is, 
rather, a realization of the “nightmare of 
German genius.” 

Throughout his book, Voigt lays stress 
on Hitler as the No. 1 Fascist. He con- 
siders Mussolini less important as a theore- 
tian than as a master demagogue. Mus- 
slini is not a “man possessed,” like Hitler, 
nor a doctrinarian, like Lenin. Few po- 
litical opinions have not appealed to the 
Duce at one time or another. 

Voigt also gives a thorough analysis 
of Britain’s position today—one of the 


Analyst of isms: F. A. Voigt 


clearest and sanest explanations of “mud- 
dling” yet to come from an Englishman. 
He goes into the Treaty of Versailles and 
its effects, and examines the Spanish prob- 
lem which, “when the fighting has ceased . . . 
will be reopened in all its historic gravity.” 
Like many experts, he thinks a general 
European conflict likely only if Germany 
lecls sure of victory. 

Lingering League. Sir Philip Gibbs’ 34th 
book brings us the familiar gloomy Tory 
with his passion for the status quo. It is a 
readable document though much of it goes 
over well-trodden ground. The chapters on 
the League of Nations have special inter- 
est in that they show the disenchantment 
of one of the League’s first and warmest 
champions, “Now,” he writes, “we know 





that we men were following a mirage in 
that shimmering heat of Geneva.” Some- 
times Gibbs comes off with surprising 
statements: “Hitler still continues to af- 
firm that his wish is to establish the secur- 
ity of peace in Europe and pledges himself 
to respect the sacred inviolability of other 
states. Let us base our policy on that be- 
lief until it has been disproved.” 

P.S. This was written before the Reichs- 
wehr took over Austria. (Across THE 
Frontiers. 309 pages, 100,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3. Unto Carsar. 239 pages, 70,000 words. 
Notes, index. Putnam, New York, $3.) 





On Paradoxical Dixie 


Jonathan Daniels, 36-year-old son of 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels and editor 
of the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer, 
has been reading books about the South 
for many years as a critic for The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. He has scanned 
some “dark and green-scummed bayous of 
the Southern mind.” But that people 
should take as typical of a vast region the 
antics of any particular set of individuals 
strikes him as peculiar: “Put a slut in a 
book about the South and there are pa- 
triots who will regard it as a slander on 
the whole region and every female in it.” 
He doesn’t blame the writers: “It is not 
so much that literature confuses as that 
the easily confused are able to read.” 

There remains, however, much con- 
fusion about the South. Daniels decided to 
do something about clearing it up, for 
himself at least. The result is a book called 
A SouTHerRNeR Discovers THE Sourtu. It 
is an unpretentious, readable, and witty 
travelo- ue. 

Daniels set out last spring in a little 
Plymouth. With him he took a suitcase 
full of letters to the South’s “best people.” 
Arlington, Va., “the facade of the South,” 
was his point of departure. The trip took 
him into every state, into the private of- 
fices of governors, into hillbilly cabins, and 
to plantation verandas. He talked with 
labor leaders, share croppers, industrialists, 
and hitchhikers. With considerable journal- 
istic talent, Daniels has preserved the 
flavor of this varied experience. 

Like any region that comprises 25,000,- 
000 people, the South is so full of paradox 
and contradiction that any statement is 
open to challenge. Daniels avoids the 
obvious pitfalls, but some of his generaliza- 
tions may get him in Dutch with his 
compatriots. One is his opinion that the 
Southerner exaggerates the historical im- 
portance of the Civil War. “All the major 
faults . . . in Southern economy were on 
the way to full growth before the war be- 
gan,” he says. But the war provided a 
“magnificent alibi,” allowing Southerners 
to lie back and luxuriate in their tragedy. 
“The South, like some ladies in it, enjoyed 
ill health. Delicacy of constitution became 


a positive social virtue.” Southerners, ob- 
serves the author, with their breast beat- 
ing, their grievances, and their charm, 
are like the Irish—or the Poles, or the 
Jews. 

Daniels tells a story of an old Arkansas 
farmer-merchant-banker and a book agent 
who was trying to sell some scientific-agri- 
culture books. The old man _ glanced 
through them and said: 

“*No. I don’t want ’em.’ 

“You ought to buy these books, sir. If 
you had the books you could farm twice 
as good as you do.’ 

‘Hell, son,’ the old man said, ‘I don’t 
farm half as good as I know how now’.” 
(A Soutnerner Discovers THE Sovran. 
346 pages, 105,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Vacasonp Voyacine. By Larry Nizon. 
314 pages, 90,000 words. Photographs. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $2.25. The author 
gives all the dope on cargo-boat travel, 
where you can go, what freight boats will 
take passengers, how far, and how much. 


Foreign Arrairs 1919-1937. By E. L. 
Hasluck. 334 pages, 135,000 words. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.50. A British historian writes a concise 
and objective account of the march of 
world events since the war. 


We Liven as Cuitpren. By Kathryn 
Hulme. 325 pages, 80,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. A fresh and engaging 
tale of an unusual San Francisco family in 
the days of the earthquake. 


A New Deat ror Youtu. By Betty and 
Ernest K. Lindley. 309 pages, 70,000 
words. Photographs, appendixes, index. 
Viking, New York. $3. The story of the 
National Youth Administration, thorough- 
ly documented, by Newsweex’s Wash- 
ington correspondent and his wife. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following is Newsweek's mystery-story 
recommendation for this week; 

Tue Wau. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
338 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. Mrs. Rinehart’s first full-length de- 
tective novel in five years is the big event 
of the mystery season. Solidly in the tra- 
dition she established three decades ago 
with “The Circular Staircase,” her latest 
book is first-rate by any standard you’d 
want to apply. The story takes place on 
an island somewhere off the New England 
coast; its chief characters are rich summer 
folk and the deviltry arises from divorce 
and alimony troubles among them. Sheriff 
Shand’s remark, as he sums up the crimes, 
could serve as a one-sentence review: “It’s 
not a pretty story; but as a matter of 
human interest . . . it’s a humdinger.” 
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Horse Opera and Horse-feathers 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Wren I was in New Orleans last 
week, Edwin P. O’Donnell, author of 
“Green Margins,” a good novel of the 
Mississippi River Delta people, wanted 
to show me the Delta country and so 
Roark Bradford drove the three of us 
down in his car to “Pat” O’Donnell’s 
place, or farm, or plantation (Pat never 
refers to it as a plantation because it 
comprises only 40 acres; he just calls it 
a “place”), where Pat raises oranges, 
figs, four other varieties of citrus fruit, 
lily bulbs, garden truck, a badger, a 
hound-dog, mosquitoes, chinch bugs, 
ticks, cottonmouth water moccassins, 
Jackson grass, and the dues from the 
Cajun farmers he has organized into a 
cooperative union. 

To me that Delta country is a ro- 
mantic and repellent region. The soil is 
the mud alluvia of eons of Ole Man 
River’s just rolling along. It is so rich 
that I was afraid to toss away a burnt 
match, not because the match might 
start a forest fire, but out of fear that 
the burnt match might sprout and 
grow into a gigantic banyan tree, im- 
peding our passage when we wanted 
to come back by the same road two 
hours hence. 

It is a region where everything is 
completely cockeyed in relation to any 
other spot of the world I had ever 
known. Everything that looks beautiful 
to the foreigner is an economic and ma- 
terial menace to the people who have to 
earn their living there: everything that 
looks like a depressing illustration Gus- 
tave Doré might have made for Poe’s 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” is the 
very thing that promotes the livelihood 
of the people of the Delta. Cultivated 
hyacinths are, to me, a sickly, rather 
nauseating and malodorous species of 
plant life, so disgusted with their arti- 
ficial environment that they give up 
hope of amounting to anything, and so 
sink into well-fed luxury like the poor 
lugs who are eunuchs in a harem. 

The wild water hyacinths of the Delta 
country, however, make the most ex 
pensive orchids in a Fifth Avenue flower 
shop look like something backward 
children draw with wax crayons in kin- 
dergarten schools of the modern cor- 
rective-educational type. The water 
hyacinths have stature, contour, deli- 


cacy of design, pastel patterns on the 
flower so beautiful as to drive a sensi- 
tive artist crazy. And there are carpets 
of them in the marshes . . . And that, to 
the Delta farmer is just the rub: water 
hyacinths are almost as bad as Johnson 
grass on ground where you are trying 
to make a living. 

Roark, creator of the mighty John 
Henry and of the prose poetry of Negro 
life in many fine stories and in the play 
adapted from his stories, “Green Pas- 
tures,” said this part of the country was 
the—but the car was making a lot of 
noise and I didn’t catch the next word 
—‘of Creation.” Roark had seen it all 
before and the excursion for him was 
just another of those “I’m sitting here 
studying my mind”. . . But Pat has got 
an idea and I think it is a good one: the 
lily bulbs of that region are better bulbs 
and they produce a finer flower than the 
Bermuda or Japanese lily bulbs. He is 
going to organize his unionized farmer 
neighbors in the Delta to grow, sell co- 
operatively, and commercialize the 
Louisiana lily. I think it is not only a 
swell idea but one that is going to 
work out to advantage to the Delta 
people . . 

On our way back, three schools of 
opinion were established about the Del- 
ta country: (1) Roark would just as 
soon that there wasn’t any Delta coun- 
try; (2) I, like the people who come to 
get me to show them around New 
York, think it is all right for a visit but 
I wouldn’t want to live there; (3) Pat’s 
visions of the future are centered 
there; it’s his home; its people are his; 
he loves it . . . But, riding back, we 
had no differing schools of opinion 
about two things: (1) We like Grade 
B Western movies better than we like 
Grade A Greta Garbos and lament the 
difficulty of finding one in a city of any 
considerable population; (2) We think 
William MacLeod Raine is tops as a 
regionalist writer because his two-gun, 
hard-riding, Western operas are tops 
in entertainment. 

Raine’s newest masterpiece is ON THE 
Dopnce, (Houghton, Mifflin, $2) . It, like 
all the Raine books, is thrilling but au- 
thentic. It is horse opera; but not, like 
so much “serious” regional stuff, horse- 
feathers. 
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ing a violin in vaudeville with the Fo, 0 
Cohans—father, mother, sister Josie, ay ‘) An 
George—switched in a few years to th Toes 
role of Peck’s Bad Boy, and wound wp , daugh' 
a song-and-dance man—which he boas Jacque 
grands 
Baker: 
Bank 
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Hone 
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of fire 
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week-c 
Arrit 
Ir 
Alfredo Valen turban 
George M. Cohan, 60 dress, 
trade | 
he still is though he has written 31 originggg ud C 
plays, 14 collaborations, and 500 song was ed 
Cohan is proud of the fact that he wa Indian 
born on a patriotic holiday and that som Corps 
of his greatest songs have been patriotig my 


spine tinglers—“Over There” and “You 
a Grand Old Flag,” for example. 


Dr. Nrkoia Teswa, 82; July 10. It 
the custom of the scientist and invento 
whose experiments with wireless ant 
dated even those of Marconi, to give é 
annual birthday party for the New Yoh 
press to announce perfection of some ¢ 
vice attacked by colleagues as fantasty 
This year he put off the party two weel 
so he might complete a mechanical ther: 
peutic apparatus. 


. 











Courted: 

Princess Myzesen, sister of Ki 
Zog of Albania, by Prince Asput Mong 
IM, 39-year-old second cousin of Ku 
Farouk of Egypt and heir to a $50,000,0¢ 
fortune. Abdul is: the only son of t 
Khedive Abbas Helmi Pasha II, whom t 
British deposed in 1914. Last March t 
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og-vear-old Albanian princess and two of 
her five sisters visited the United States. 





~~ 


Engaged: 

Offspring of two families renowned in 
automotive history: ExizaseTra Firestone 
of Akron, daughter of the late Harvey S. 
Firestone, tire manufacturer, and Ray A. 
GranaM JR., of Roslyn, Long Island, son 
of one of the three builders of Graham- 
Paige cars. 


Married: 


Offspring of two families renowned 
in American finance: Frances DRrexe. 
Munn of Philadelphia and New York, 
daughter of Charles A. Munn and Mrs. 
Jacques Allez, and Georce F. Baker Jr., 
grandson and son of the two George F. 
Bakers who headed the First National 
Bank of New York until their deaths in 
1931 and 1937. 








Honored: 


For saving her kitten from fire, Wutt- 
ry, 2 cat of Buffalo, N. Y. With the fol- 
lowing citation she was awarded a certi- 
ficate of merit by the American Humane 
Association: “This mother cat risked her 
life last June 22, dodged between the legs 
of firemen playing water on a burning 
barn, and returned triumphantly with her 
week-old kitten in her mouth.” 





Arrived: 

In New York, with 60 pastel-shade 
turbans to match his varied changes of 
dress, HArpir SrncH Matix, India’s first 
trade commissioner to the United States 
and Canada. The 43-year-old Sikh, who 
was educated at Oxford, was the first East 
Indian commissioned in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the war. He shot down six 
enemy planes. 





Wide World 


Trade envoy: Hardit Singh Malik 








Acme 


Doubles of stars: Virginia Rendel, Betty Dietrich, and Ezelle Poulle 


Departed: 


From New York, to make a picture 
in England, doubles of ten Hollywood 
stars. Among them were Virgin1A RENDEL, 
Betty Dretricn, and EzeLtte Pout.e, who 
resemble Mae West, Greta Garbo, and 
Zasu Pitts, respectively. 





Ailing: 

Kine Georce VI, of gastric influen- 
za; at Windsor Great Park. While the ill- 
ness caused some public anxiety, an offi- 
cial bulletin described it as “mild,” and 
it was expected that the King would be 
able to visit France July 19 as scheduled. 


Sen. Witu1Am E. Borau, ordered to 
bed for a “complete rest” because of over- 
work in the recent session of Congress. 
Borah was 73 on June 29; in March he 
marked his 3lst year in the Senate. 





Recovered: 


Crown Prince Gustav Apo.r of 
Sweden, who was stricken with a kidney 
ailment as he was arriving in this country 
three weeks ago (Newsweek, July 4). 
Though the Crown Prince will complete 
his scheduled tour as far west as Minne- 
apolis, his son, Prince Bertil, will take over 
Gustav’s routine duties where necessary, 
as he has since his father became ill. 
Monday Gustav received an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass. In his 
speech of acceptance the Crown Prince 
said Americans had so praised Sweden 
during his visit that the royal party was 
in danger of getting “swelled heads.” 


Acclaimed: 


By everyone from the President down 
to street urchins, Shirley Temple, 9-year- 
old movie star, on her first trip East. Fol- 
lowing her visit with Mr. Roosevelt at 
the White House June 24, when she re- 
lated how she had lost her latest tooth, 
and he signed her autograph book, she 
continued a tour that took her to New 
York. First she wert to Val-Kill Cottage, 
near Hyde Park, as the guest of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. There she romped with the 
President’s grandchildren, Sistie and Buz- 
zie Dall, ate hot dogs, and captivated 
Dutchess County in general. Sunday Shir- 
ley was a guest of Gov. and Mrs. Herbert 
H. Lehman at Purchase, N.Y. She swam 
in the pool, played leapfrog, directed pic- 
ture taking, passed out “Shirley Temple 
Police” badges to stalwart state troop- 
ers—in fact, ran the show. 





Died: 


In Budapest, Count Laszio Szecn- 
ENYI, 59, Hungarian Minister to the 
United States from 1922 to 1933. Of 
a family important in his country’s his- 
tory, he married an American, the former 
Gladys Vanderbilt, in 1908—a union ac- 
claimed a “love match” and that lasted. 


In Paris exile, Dk. Orro Bauer, 57, a 
leader of the 1934 Austrian Socialist re- 
volt and Foreign Minister of the first 
Socialist’ government of postwar Austria. 


In New York, Joe Cox, 81-year-old 
“newsie” who for 30 years sold newspa- 
pers in front of the Hotel Astor and else- 
where on Times Square. His first stand 
was established by “Diamond Jim” 
Brady, who viewed Joe as his protégé. 
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Monopoly Inquiry Holds Out 
Far-Reaching Possibilities 


Committee Might Evolve 
Unified 


or Drastic Supervision 


Policy for Business 


On July 7, while most of Washington 
sweltered, twelve men gathered around a 
long table in the air-cooled Senate Office 
Building, discussing the manner in which 
they would conduct an inquiry into the 
entire operation of American business. 

On the whole, they were not business- 
men, but politicians, economists, and law- 
yers of the Administration-Congressional 
committee named two weeks ago to in- 
vestigate the effect of concentrated eco- 
nomic power (monopolies for short) on 
our economic system (NEWSWEEK, July 4). 
The committee, organized July 1, last week 
rolled up its sleeves preparatory to diag- 
nostic operations. Two Senators, three 


Among the outstanding efforts made to 
bring about prosperity was the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which ended in 
the collapse of the NRA in 1935. Pump 
priming gave industry and trade an arti- 
ficial stimulus, but its effect upon the 
budget seemed to threaten inflation. Puni- 
tive taxes upon undivided surpluses and 
capital gains intensified uneasiness. 

Substantial assistance to the organiza- 
tion drive of the C.L.O. and rulings of the 
National Labor Relations Board intensi- 
fied the conviction of big business that the 
Roosevelt Administration was unfriendly 
to it. As a result of successive disappoint- 
ments suffered by business, there has been 
no substantial flow of new capital into in- 
dustry, and such expansion as took place 
was wrung chiefly from reserves and cur- 
rent income. 

When the Administration last year sud- 
denly sought to balance its budget by re- 





Acme 


Senator O’Mahoney, Leon Henderson, Representative Sumners 


Representatives, and seven Administration 
leaders took part. 


Illusive Prosperity 

The monopoly inquiry has grown out of 
the fundamental opposition of the New 
Deal to concentration of economic power 
and the failure of the Administration to 
fulfill promises of recovery with which it 
rode into office. 


ducing pump priming simultaneously with 
the petering out of the incipient building 
boom and cessation of capital expenditures 
by the railroads, the new prosperity that 
seemed in sight faded into a new depres- 
sion. It became evident that the New Deal 
must find a way out of the economic mo- 
rass, or it was sunk. 

But the New Deal itself was divided 
between advisors of the President who 


held to the Brandeis theory that busing, 
should be split up into smaller units. ane 
those who would preserve the great ¢9, 
porations, but bring them under close 
regulation. 

When the Borah-O’Mahoney Bill fo, F 
censing corporations came along with | 
positive suggestion, it seemed necessary ; 
head it off and develop a unified New Pg, 
policy toward business before Congres 
acted. The answer to the situation was th 
monopoly inquiry. This device also gay 
the President additional time to make yj 
his own mind on a definite policy—some 
thing acquaintances say he has peye 
achieved. 

When Congress learned of this move j 
was interpreted as another Roosevelt jy 
cursion upon legislative prerogatives, ay 
Senator O’Mahoney proposed an independ 
ent inquiry by the senate itself, 


The Inquisitors 

The result was a compromise, with Ad 
ministration agencies and Congress bot} 
represented on the committee. The sun 
of $500,000 was appropriated for the in 
vestigation, but $400,000 of this is direct] 
under the control of the White House, fo 
expenditure by administrative offices. 

Assisting at the purse strings is Thoms 
G. Corcoran, Reconstruction Finance Co 
poration counsel, reputed to have helpei 
the President draw up his Apr. 29 indict 
ment of monopolies. Corcoran is of th 
Brandeis school;-which abhors bigness i 
business and advocates splitting the giant 
into smaller units. 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyomin 
Democrat and chairman of the commit 
tee, is not known as a trust buster, bu 
he is anxious to have the Federal gover 
ment license all corporations in interstat 
commerce, except those with gross asset 
of $100,000 or less. He was nursed int 
political power by Jim Farley but brok 
with the Administration over the Cou 
Bill. Although prolabor, O’Mahoney is r 
garded as honestly convinced that tl 
monopoly investigation will be of re 
assistance to business. While _ believe 
to be still friendly to the Roosevelt r 
gime, those who know O’Mahoney be 
believe he can be relied upon to act wi 
independence. 

Leon Henderson is executive secretar 
a key job set up to coordinate all resear 
for the committee. Hugh Johnson ma 
him director of planning and research f 
the NRA and during the last nation 
campaign he was sole economist for t! 
Democratic National Committee. He 
friendly with Corcoran. While Henders 
has shown flashes of brilliance in his e¢ 
nomic studies, business has lost confident 
in his “soundness,” feeling that most | 
his work is directed toward proving 
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Delayed by Strike: Dedication of the South’s tallest highway bridge, rising 230 feet above the Neches 
River at Port Arthur has been délayed until August by painters who struck a month ago for union pay ... 





cause rather than seeking unbiased infor- 
mation. He is considered prolabor. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of antitrust prosecu- 
tions, brings to the authority of these three 
key men a $200,000 fund for trust busting. 
He represents the Department of Justice 
upon the committee. Other administration 
members: 

William O. Douglas, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission chairman, commands 
the SEC’s power to force witnesses to tes- 
tify against themselves, for which they ac- 
quire immunity personally, though not for 
others in their corporations. 

Herman Oliphant, General Counsel of 
the Treasury, reputed author of the un- 
distributed-surplus tax. 

Isador Lubin, chief of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; looked upon by business 
as “fair minded.” 

Garland S. Ferguson, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and Richard 
Patterson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, neither’ one feared by organized 
business. 

Congressional members (in addition to 
Senator O’Mahoney) : 

Sen. William H. King, Utah Democrat, 
who is known to hope that the work of the 
committee results in no change whatever. 

Rep. Hatton W. Sumners, Texas Demo- 
crat, known to be skeptical of the com- 
petence of Department of Justice leaders, 
is not considered unfriendly to business. 

Rep. Carroll B. Reece, Tennessee Re- 
publican, regarded as leaning toward the 
conservative side. 

Rep. Edward C. Eicher, lowa Democrat, 
looked upon as strongly New Deal. 

Sen. William E. Borah, who has not at- 
tended meetings because of illness; a lone 
wolf who doesn’t like monopolies, but has 
all the answers. 


Preparation: At last week’s meeting a 
division of work for the summer was al- 
lotted to the cooperating Federal agencies 
and a committee named to issue subpoenas 
for enforcing the production of data. Hear- 


ings will not begin until September. Mean- 
while economists and investigators will be 
at work marshaling information, which 
will determine the direction of the hearings. 

Already, there have been numerous de- 
mands for monopoly probes of a number 
of industries. 





Significance 


The Administration’s chief professed 
aims in the investigation are to develop a 
unified and consistent New Deal policy 
designed to rescue the profit system from 
its alleged sins of commission and omission, 
lead to a wider distribution of national in- 
come and utilize American resources more 
evenly and fully. 

Despite assurances that the probe will 
not be a “witch-hunting party,” business 
apprehension persists that it will furnish 
considerable material for political smear- 
ing, particularly in charging responsibility 
for the second depression. 

At the moment, divergences of opinion 
among the Administration members as to 
how to go about making over the business 
world, and the promise of obstruction 
from those who do not wish change, ap- 
pear as a threat to a unified policy. 

A report proposing fundamental changes 
in present laws seems inevitable. There 
may even be suggestions for modifying the 
Constitution. A strong report, if supported 
by a powerful vote for the New Deal in 
November, might easily bring drastic su- 
pervision of business by government. 

President Roosevelt in the Apr. 29 mes- 
sage thought business might eventually 
appreciate this. He said: “Once it is re- 
alized that business monopoly in America 
paralyzes the system of free enterprise on 
which it is grafted, and is as fatal to those 
who manipulate it as to those people who 
suffer beneath its impositions, action by 
the government to eliminate these arti- 
ficial restraints will be welcomed by in- 
dustry throughout the nation.” 

Following passage of the O’Mahoney 
resolution authorizing the investigation 


The New York Herald Tribune editorial- 


tite 


ized the conservative attitude as follows: 

“What is under survey is the entire 
operation of the American economic ma- 
chine, and a useful report on it would be 
an essay in broad economic statesman- 
ship of a sort for which one could find 
no parallel, perhaps, since Hamilton’s 
‘Essay on Manufacturers.’ That such a 
report will in fact emerge, or that there 
will be any intelligent action upon it, is 
perhaps too much to hope for from New 
Deal Washington.” 





Drastic Suggestion 


Recommendation that the Clayton Act 
be amended so as to forbid corporations 
from acquiring not only the stock, but 
also the assets, of competing companies 
was sent to Congress last week by the 
Federal Trade Commission. This accom- 
panied its completed report on the farm- 
implement industry. 





Key Men Reduce 
Waste in Work 


At the Lake Placid Club in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, N.Y., a group of busi- 
ness executives are going back to school 
this week. Representing more than a dozen 
important firms, including Johnson & 
Johnson (surgical supplies), Sharp & 
Dohme (drugs), First National Bank of 
Boston, and Remington Arms Co., the 
men are starting a six weeks’ course under 
Allan H. Mogensen, industrial engineer, in 
a subject of absorbing interest to busi- 
nessmen—how to eliminate needless mo- 
tions and wasted energy in the perform- 
ance of work. 

Experts say that 20 to 30 per cent of all 
manual work done in offices, shops, and 
factories is unnecessary. By way of illus- 
tration, the students will learn how a hat 
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The 11%4-mile structure on the Texas Hug-the-Coast route rises from land almost at the river level but its 
rainbow arch gives more clearance to ocean-going vessels than the Brooklyn Bridge. 
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factory, through a simple change in sewing 
leatherette linings, achieved a 51 per cent 
increase in the output of its seamstresses; 
how a hosiery plant discovered that by 
using the second finger instead of the first 
in picking up stockings, its girls could 
raise their individual output from 100 to 
190 dozen a day. 


Principles 

Such savings are neither miraculous nor 
altogether new. They are based on a set 
of principles evolved a generation ago by 
the father of scientific management, Fred- 
erick W. Taylor. Coworkers such as Henry 
L. Gantt and Frank B. Gilbreth added to 
knowledge in this field. These experts studied 
every motion used in performing tasks. 
They stood over workers with special tim- 
ing devices and photographed them with 
motion-picture cameras. Thus they dis- 
covered, for example, that persons trained 
to work with both hands simultaneously, 
instead of using one hand to hold things, 
accomplish more with less fatigue. In per- 
forming repetitive tasks, it is helpful to 
establish a uniform rhythm of movement 
—which lessens nervous and mental strain. 

Another rule emphasized by efficiency 
experts is that tools, materials, and con- 
trols should be arranged within the “nor- 
mal working area,” consisting of an are 
directly in front of the worker. This per- 
mits him to do his job merely by moving 
his arms and hands, without unnecessary 
body motions or walking about. 

“Methods engineering” also stresses 
proper illumination and the need of rest 
periods. Glare must be eliminated. Ilumi- 
nating systems must be cleaned frequently 
—even a slight layer of dust on a reflecting 
surface may decrease illumination 30 per 
cent. In connection with rest periods, Tay- 
lor years ago found he could increase out- 
put of laborers handling pig iron from 121% 
to 47 tons a day by having them rest 57 
per cent and work 43 per cent of the time. 


Growth 


While many businessmen have long ap- 


plied such principles in their plants, time- 
and-motion study has had its greatest 
growth during the past decade, when com- 
petitive industry has been driven to cut 
costs persistently. During this period a 
new approach has sprung up. With labor 
growing more vocal, company officials 
have found it unwise to force new methods 
down employes’ throats. Instead, the 
methods engineer has tended to work co- 
operatively with labor, conferring with 
employes, and at times with their unions, 
on proposed efficiency plans. 


The more progressive engineers go even 
farther and propose that the workers 
themselves originate the improved ways of 
performing their tasks. For instance, in 
his summer course and in training pro- 
grams he conducts the year round, Mogen- 
sen instructs key men from various corpo- 
rations in the principles of job study, in- 
cluding the uncovering of inefficiencies 
through the slow-motion camera. 

Later these men return to their plants 
and train foremen and supervisors in this 
technique. Courses are given to employes 
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until the entire organization becomes mo- 
tion minded. Workers are then encouraged 
to analyze their jobs closely, to inquire 
into the need of every operation, and to 
suggest ways of improving methods. 


Results 


Such companies as du Pont, Westing- 
house, Eagle Pencil, and Dictaphone have 
successfully tried work simplification. 
Most of the economies effected are trifling 
in themselves—half a dozen motions elimi- 
nated in one operation, 20 or 30 steps 
saved in another—but these are multiplied 
hundreds of times as employes’ suggestions 
pour in, until the total savings become 
substantial. In one company, more than 
1,200 suggestions were received over a 
twenty-month period after the work- 
simplification program was started, mak- 
ing possible an annual reduction of 
$465,000 in operating expenses. 

Aside from monetary considerations, the 
performance of work in the most efficient 
manner is valuable in reducing the num- 
ber of industrial accidents. Elimination of 
unnecessary motions means less danger of 
squashing a finger in a machine or trip- 
ping while walking across a factory floor. 
And of universal importance is the elimi- 
nation of fatigue, one of the major causes 
of industrial accidents. 


Coach Fare Rise 


ICC Move Cheers Roads 


as a Help, Not a Rescue 








Executives of eastern railroads felt a 
trifle less gloomy last week when the [a- 
terstate Commerce Commission authorized 
an increase in passenger coach fares from 
2 to 21% cents a mile for an eighteen-month 
test period. The decision followed prompt- 
ly a brief rehearing of the carriers’ plea, 
turned down last April. 

Apparently unconvinced that the rate 
boost would help passenger revenues, the 
ICC reversed itself because (1) the roads 
should have “every reasonable opportuni- 
ty” to raise their revenues; (2) today’s 
improved passenger service “may be worth 
somewhat more”; (3) without a test there 
was doubt as to the effect of higher rates 
on passenger revenue. 

Registering a vigorous dissent, Commis- 
sioner Claude R. Porter complained that 
no other industry would raise prices during 
a depression in the face of stiff competi- 
tion: “It might be said that if the rail- 
roads are bent on committing suicide, why 
should we seek to prevent them? I still be- 
lieve we owe a duty to the public.” 

The eastern carriers estimate their pas- 
senger revenues will be increased about 
$32,000,000 by the new schedules which go 
into effect the last week of July. Grey- 
hound and some other bus lines are ex- 


pected to revise their rates so as to main- 
tain the old differentials. 

Representatives of railroad unions and 
of the managements of the country’s car- 
riers will meet in Chicago July 20 to dis- 
cuss the proposed 15 per cent wage cut. 
Originally announced effective July 1, the 
reduction has been delayed pending the 
negotiations. 





Significance 


Most independent analysts believe that 
the eastern roads will benefit materially 
from the higher passenger rates in spite of 
some inevitable loss to competitors. They 
feel that the gains in passenger revenue 
after the 1936 reduction of rates from 3.6 
to 2 cents a mile were due largely to mod- 
ernized service and a general upturn in 
business. 

But considering the whole railroad pic- 
ture, this ICC decision is relatively unim- 
portant. Class I carriers showed a net def- 
icit of $139,796,871 for the first four 
months of this year; on the average they 
obtain only about 15 per cent of their rev- 
enues from passengers. Encouraging to all 
railroads, however, was the more coopera- 
tive attitude shown. There has been con- 
siderable resentment against the [CC’s 
assumption of managerial functions as 
exemplified last April when it denied the 
rate increase on a basis suggesting the 
railroads didn’t know what was good for 
them. 

Of more far-reaching importance is the 
outcome of the pending wage conference. 
Nevertheless, observers in the main agree 
that adjustments of rates and costs may 
help, but will not rescue the one-third 
bankrupt industry. The consensus is that 
only a substantial and sustained improve- 


ment in business activity can relieve the 
railroads’ distress. 





“— 


Labor Notes 


With tension increasing in a two-month- 
old strike at the Maytag factory in New- 
ton, Iowa, Gov. Nels G. Kraschel last 
week used his power under Iowa law to 
invoke arbitration. 

The United Radio, Electrical, and Ma- 
chine Workers Union (C.1.0.) for eight 
days sat down in the plant. The 400 strik- 
ers came out July 1 at the Governor’ 
order, which also forbade reopening of the 
washing-machine factory while the dis- 
pute was in progress. At the end of the 
week, with businessmen starting a move 
to recruit 1,000 vigilantes, and with grow- 
ing enmity between strikers and a “back- 
to-work” group, the Governor invoked 
the arbitration law, instead of calling out 
the state militia, as requested by Newton 
officials. 

Previously Kraschel had advised the 
union to accept the 10 per cent pay cut 
over which the strike was called. The 
union refused. 

Under the arbitration scheme each side 
selects a panel of five. The Governor picks 
an arbitrator from each panel. These two 
may pick a third but, if they fail to agree, 
the final arbitrator is chosen by the 
Governor. 

With six union men, includirig National 
President James Carey, 27, under arrest, 
charged with criminal syndicalism, the 
union agreed immediately to arbitration. 


“A year ago Mrs. Nell Donnelly Reed, 
wife of the former Missouri Senator, got 
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Ebb Tide: Up to mid-1937 increased business enabled the Class I rail- 
roads to build special deposits for fixed charges and dividends. Since then 
cash accounts have been depleted to maintain operations. 
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an injunction against the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union to re- 
strain it from picketing and boycotting 
her $1,000,000 Donnelly Garment Co. in 
Kansas City. The union had few mem- 
bers in the factory, but was trying to 
organize it. In granting the restraining 
order Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis took 
the position that no labor dispute existed 
and that therefore the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act did not apply. 

The union appealed and last May the 
Supreme Court, holding the appeal im- 
properly made, remanded the case to the 
D‘str:ct Court for trial “on its merits.” 
Last week Federal Judge John Caskie 
Collet dismissed the injunction. The 
I.L.G.W.U. announced it would start 
organizing the Donnelly factory “full 
force.” 





Grain Looks Up 


Long before the Supreme Court scrapped 
Henry Wallace’s original crop-control pro- 
gram, the first AAA was thrown off its 
track by drought. This week when the 
Crop Reporting Board released July 1 
estimates it was apparent that if the 1938 
AAA is stymied it will not be because the 
good farm earth withheld her favors, but 
because she bestowed them too generously. 

Last week when the Crop Reporting 
Board said that July 1 cotton acreage was 
the smallest since 1900, it listed among the 
causes “the Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram, relatively low cotton prices received 
for last year’s crop, and . . . unfavorable 
weather.” But the AAA showed no pessi- 
mism because a crop unofficially estimated 
at 10,225,000 to 11,500,000 bales might— 
even barring weather and insect hazards 
—be as much as 28 per cent below the ten- 
year average. Backed by a 11,000,000-bale 
carryover, Washington expressed “surprise 
and gratification” that the 26,904,000 acres 
in cotton were well below the AAA quota. 

With wheat the AAA was nc‘ so well 
pleased. The North, unlike the South, has 
had excellent crop weather. The govern- 
ment’s wheat estimate this week had 
dropped sharply since June 1 to 967,412,- 
000 bushels. But this is still 217,000,000 
bushels above a “normal” crop. With pros- 
pect of a 450,000,000-bushel carryover by 
July 1939, minimum 59-cent storage loans 
will not alone keep wheat prices anywhere 
near the $1.14 the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures as “parity.” 

The corn estimate of 2,482,102,000 bush- 
els made it certain that, barring washouts, 
hail, or "hoppers, the AAA will have to 
ask Corn Belt farmers to give a two-thirds 
vote of approval to compulsory marketing 
quotas. Stocks on farms were estimated 
at 640,861,000 bushels, bringing the ex- 
pected total well over the supply level at 
which quotas go into effect. 

Estimates for oats, barley, and rye were 
all revised downward since June 1. Even 


floods, and even with stem and crown rust 
with the Missouri Basin troubled with 
blighting large areas, all small grains in- 
dicated yields well above ten-year averages. 
The rye crop looked like the second largest 
in fifteen years. 





Instructive— 


Before 1934 when the Federal Trade 
Commission and subsequently the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission began pub- 
lishing salary figures, corporate salaries 
and payment plans were shrouded in 
mystery. John Calhoun Baker’s Executive 
SALARIES AND Bonus PLANs recognizes a 
field hitherto neglected by economic theor- 
ists. It covers corporate practices of exec- 
utive compensation over a_ period of 
years with a final chapter devoted to a 
critical analysis. The report shows that 
bonuses are the flexible element in com- 
pensation of officers, having fallen in 100 
industrial companies from $18,000,000 in 
1929 to about $3,000,000 in 1932, and that 
executive salaries are highly inflexible, 
having dropped from $24,000,000 to $22,- 
000,000. (255 pages. Appendix, index. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. $3.50.) 


Hovsine Comes or Ace. By Michael W. 
Straus and Talbot Wegg. 259 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. $2.75. 
How PWA’s 51 projects launched the 
United States on a low-rent public-hous- 
ing policy, by a PWA publicity chief and 
architect. Well-organized, with frank de- 
tails about the problems that weren’t 
solved. A fact-crammed catalogue of all 
projects helps make this a valuable refer- 
ence. Good illustrations. 


3-Trenp Security Cuarts, Juty 1938. 
52 pages. Securities Research Corp., Bos- 
ton. $3. An interesting portfolio covering 
the eighteen-month period of January 
1937 through June 1938 showing stock 
prices, earnings, and dividend payments 
charted for each of the 201 companies. 





WEEK IN 
Utility Offer 


The City of Chattanooga offered to buy 
the local transmission system of the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co., subsidiary of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., for 
$6,200,000. In transmitting the terms, city 
officials explained that this was “a last 
effort toward acquisition of existing prop- 
erties . . . before duplicating the system.” 
Wendell L. Willkie, C. & S. president, 
promptly rejected the offer because the 
company “could not sell its property 
piecemeal without great loss to security 
holders.” He called the Chattanooga pro- 
posal “an unfortunate interference” in the 
negotiations he is conducting with TVA 
Director David E. Lilienthal to sell a large 
group of C. & S. properties to the TVA. 


BUSINESS 


No Tuxedos 


Ten million dollars has been set aside by 
the WPA for purchase of surplus stocks of 
men’s and boys’ apparel, but it took Ped. 
eral officials less than a minute to decide 
that none of this would be used to byy 
tuxedos offered by one clothing manufae. 
turer. Corrington Gill, assistant national 
administrator of PWA, also ruled against 
“flashy” sample garments and suits with 
two pairs of trousers. 


New Top Man 
Edward E. Bartlett Jr., a special part. 
ner of E. A. Pierce & Co. and former presi- 
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News 
Edward E. Bartlett Jr. 


dent of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
has been nominated as chairman of the 
board of governors of the New York Stoc: 
Exchange. This is the highest post open 
to members. It was held by William McC. 
Martin Jr. prior to his withdrawal from 
exchange membership to become paid presi- 
dent. 


Public Power 

PWA funds will be allotted for the con- 
struction of municipal utilities in competi- 
tion with private systems only when the 
private companies have rejected “fair and 
reasonable” offers to buy their properties. 
In announcing this policy, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes indicated that 
he would be the judge of what constituted 
a fair offer. It is expected that there will 
soon be a number of allotments for munic- 
ipal power projects. Applications totaling 
$120,000,000 have been held up, pending 
clarification of the PWA program. 


Going With the Dogs 

Business prosperity is on the way, ac- 
cording to “indicator” figures from the 
American Kennel Club. It maintains pure- 
bred dog statistics predicted the depres- 
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jon as far back as 1927, when a seven-year 
increase in registrations and shows was 
checked. Activity in blue-blood dogdom 
then declined until 1931, but has been gain- 
ing since, except for a little slump six 
months before the current recession. In 
1937, all-time highs were recorded (317 
chows, 84,525 registrations) and 1938 dog- 
ey figures continued the advance. 


Annual Report 

Effects of the Securities Exchange Act 
with its limitations against admission of 
new securities to unlisted trading are seen 
in the annual report of the New York Curb 
Exchange, which revealed that trading in 
listed stocks in 1937 accounted for 4614 
per cent of total trading, against 371% per 
cent in 1936. 


Trends 

Carloadings, which often indicate chang- 
ing conditions before other trade move- 
ments, rose to a new 1938 high in the week 
ended July 2, 5.4 per cent more than the 
previous week, but still 26.6 per cent below 
the same 1937 period. The country’s thir- 
teen Shippers’ Advisory Boards have es- 
timated that their business will require 
5,155,115 freight cars in the third quarter, 
19.6 per cent below actual 1937 third- 
quarter loadings. 








Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans of Federal Reserve member banks in 
101 cities reporting for the week ended 
June 29 showed a gain of $20,000,000—the 
first in this classification since February, 
and the biggest weekly gain since the Oc- 
tober peak. 












Retail and wholesale trade gained from 
+ to 10 per cent in the first week of July. 
The decline from retail sales of last year 
held to 4 to 12 per cent and to 8 to 15 per 
cent in the wholesale market. Weather con- 
ditions, Federal spending, cash from initial 
grain shipments, vacation trade, and re- 
turning confidence helped. 


Stock Exchange seats are up in price 
again on the New York Exchange with a 
membership selling at $80,000 last week— 
d7 per cent above the twenty-year low of 
$51,000 quoted on June 20. 


Dividend payments last month were the 
smallest for any June since 1935 as 1,400 
companies voted $261,099,791 against 
$369,522,237 for 879 firms in May and 
$375,851,284 for 1,503 companies in June 
1937. First-half dividend declarations to- 
taled $1,590,829,833, compared with $2,- 
044,477,289 in the first six months last 
year. 


Steel ingot production in June was 9 per 
cent less than in May and 60.9 per cent 
below June 1937 with operations at an 
average of 28.46 against 30.39 and 74.48. 
The rate was the lowest since December 
1937. Output for the week of July 11 is 
estimated at 32.3 per cent of capacity. 
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ONE GOOD TURN... 


Do yourself a good turn. 
Next time order Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer. You, too, will 
find why Pabst is well worth 
waiting for. There has been 
a friendly understanding 
between men and Pabst that 
runs through five genera- 


tions. Order a case today. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Hell Bent for Chaos 


A letter concerning our relations 
with Mexico was recently addressed to the 
President by a group of leaders of peace 
and labor organizations and by several 
clergymen and editors of labor papers. It 
asked whether it was true that “proposals” 
to sponsor a loan of $200,000,000 to Mexi- 
co and to purchase $10,000,000 of Mexican 
oil for the United States Navy had been 
withdrawn. Mr. Hull stated, in frigid re- 
ply, that no such “proposals” had been 
made by this government. 

Americans who are not duped by propa- 
ganda disseminated by the present radical 
government of Mexico will share Mr. Hull’s 
indignation and surprise at the statements 
made in this extraordinary letter. Instead 
of further gratuities by us to the Cardenas 
Government, a few acts of good neighbor- 
liness toward us from Mexico seem to be in 
order. Considering what it costs us to bail 
ourselves out of situations caused by the 
mistakes of our own politicians, we can 
hardly be expected to assume the added 
burdens of bailing out the present Mexican 
regime. 

Lazaro Cardenas took office in Novem- 
ber 1934 for a six-year term. He was the 
creature of the National Revolutionary 
party which, even in 1934, was slipping 
away from the strong, intelligent guidance 
of Plutarco Calles, former president. Car- 
denas was devoid of the statesmanship 
which characterized Calles. Ambitious, but 
vastly uninformed, he proved to be an 
easy prey for the radical group which had 
been used, but controlled by Calles. 

Cardenas, despite his altruistic protesta- 
tions, was not slow in seizing the instru- 
mentalities of dictatorship. He appointed a 
puppet cabinet and permitted his brother, 
Damaso, to handle things _ political. 
Through his “Autonomous Department of 
Press and Publicity,” generally referred to 
in Mexico as the “Dapp,” Cardenas spread 
propaganda concerning his integrit, and 
honesty of purpose. Everyone in Mexico 
knows, however, that the “Dapp” is as 
strict a system of censorship as those of 
Russia, Germany, and Italy. Only that 
which will glorify Cardenas and his Six 
Year Plan is permitted publication. 

In 1935 Cardenas went on record for the 


“Mexicanization of Industry.” That spelled 


the doom of private property. In 1936 the 
so-called “Law of Expropriation” was 
enacted. That meant that wholesale con- 
fiscation would soon be in order. He then 
proceeded to a ruinous wholesale agrarian 
confiscation—ruinous, because there is now 
ample evidence of the destruction of the 
famous cotton districts of the Laguna, 


around Torreon, and the Northern Districts 
of “Baja” California. These lands were 
taken from their owners, confiscated and 
turned over to peons who had neither the 
desire, the initiative nor the ability to op- 
erate them. Sugar properties in Sinaloa 
suffered the same fate. They are practically 
out of production. Factories were confiscat- 
ed where strikes were in process and, under 
the guise of “cooperatives,” turned over to 
the workers. The national railroads of 
Mexico which cost millions of dollars to 
build (and a lot of them good American 
dollars) have been recently turned over in 
their entirety to the railroad workers. They 
are now looking around for a loan of six 
million pesos for these railroads. 

But the crowning act of stupidity was 
the confiscation of the American and Brit- 
ish oil properties last March. A rough es- 
timate of the value of these properties is 
$400,000,000. They were yielding the Mexi- 
can Government about $18,000,000 a year 
in taxes, or 20% of the budget. They also 
provided employment for 18,000 workers 
at wages far higher than those prevailing 
throughout Mexico. At one fell swoop, the 
oil industry was almost paralyzed. The 
result has been critical financial difficulty 
for the Mexican Government, widespread 
unemployment and popular dissatisfaction 
so grave that it verges on revolt. 

It is inconceivable that Mexico can pay 
anything for the oil properties, except 
through the sale of oil. It was only eleven 
years ago that the oil question was settled 
by the “Law of Petroleum.” At that time 
the foreign companies were given ninety- 
nine-year concessions in lieu of fee holds. 
Now Cardenas wants to reduce that to 
ten-year concessions and give the com- 
panies 60% of the oil. 

The present weakness of Cardenas is 
revealing itself in a most disturbing fash- 
ion. Cedillo, who retired from the cabinet 
to his home state of San Luis Potosi, re- 
mains at large after defying Cardenas. 
Cardenas’ attempt to discipline him has 
not succeeded, though Cardenas has the 
Federal army at his disposal. Other out- 
breaks here and there in Mexico are being 
reported every week. Cardenas’ Militia of 
Farmers and Workers is not liked by the 
army. The treasury is practically empty. 
Cardenas cannot return the oil properties 
or he will lose prestige with his satellites. 
Yet, obviously, he cannot operate the 
properties adequately himself. 

And, final irony, it is now reported that 
Germany has signed a long-term contract 
for the purchase of petroleum from the 
recently expropriated fields and is already 
drawing tramp tankers from the Pacific to 
carry the oil. The properties built up by 





American and British capital are thys 
yielding their benefits to the Nazi Goverp. 
ment. What a pay-off on good-neighbor|j- 
ness! The fruit of Cardenas’ regime may 
be not only an impairment of the friendly 
relations established by Calles and Dwight 
Morrow between the United States and 
Mexico, but may be a complete breakup 
of orderly government in Mexico. 





Hope for Housing 


; on unnoted in the news and in 
the editorial comment of the nation is one 
of the most constructive moves taken by 
the Administration for many months—the 
successful negotiation of the first no-stop- 
work contracts between the United States 
Housing Authority and over 50 Federated 
Building Trades unions. 

It is, by now, generally recognized that 
low-cost housing, privately built, for rental 
or ownership, is one of the best ways 
of putting men and money to work; that 
England’s recovery in the years immedi- 
ately following 1930 was almost entirely 
the result of low-cost building on a vast 
scale; that in this country we have been 
unable to follow suit largely because of 
excessively high daily labor rates and the 
inability of small builders to buy materials 
in quantity lots; that large-scale building 
operations and the assurance, to labor, of 
higher annual, but smaller daily wages, go 
hand in hand. Yet, curiously enough, the 
significance of the USHA’s new agree- 
ments goes unremarked. 

Simply described, they are one of the 
most spectacular examples to date, in this 
country, of the value of large-scale build- 
ing operations. They specify, on the one 
side, the guarantee of wage payments at 
the rate prevailing at the beginning of 
operations and, on the other, the guaran- 
tee that the unions will not halt work be- 
cause of demands for changes in pay or 
jurisdictional disputes. 

Such an arrangement is not an entirely 
new thing, of course. The relatively big 
fellows in private building have occasional- 
ly made similar arrangements in the past 
when they have undertaken such large 
projects as hotels or terminals. But the 
public, private builders and labor as a 
whole have not been aware of their great 
usefulness. The principle involved is per- 
fectly applicable to any big job, whether 
it be the construction of public buildings 
or of a community of single dwellings. 

This will serve as a model both for re- 
calcitrant labor unions and builders who 
have never visualized the possibilities of 
large-scale operations. It will, in effect, 
force large-scale operations. And _ since 
whatever creates a pressure for larger, 
more efficient building works toward our 
economic salvation, the USHA deserves 
warm commendation for the patience and 
foresight which it brought to the negot- 
ation of these agreements. 





story of the 3 wise corks 


CHAMPAGNE CORK: 


“In sunny France I’m labelled Sec — 
That means no sweetness — not a speck!” 


SHERRY CORK: 


“I face the world with great bravado, 
For I am dry Amontillado!” 


PAUL JONES CORK: 


“A meiow, robust whiskey, I— 
And proud to state: I, too, am DRY !” 


What do we mean—A DRY WHISKEY P 
DRY means simply: not sweet. 


It is a quality that has always dis- 
tinguished the finest champagne and 
sherry. And it is a quality that has 
made Paul Jones Whiskey such a 
prime favorite with men who know 
liquor. 


To find out what a real difference 
DRYNESS can make in a highball or 
cocktail, try Paul Jones. You'll find 


it hearty, rich, full-bodied—yet with- 
out a tinge of sweetness. And we 
think you'll find, too, that that’s ex- 
actly the kind of whiskey you’ve been 
looking for! 
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A GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
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‘Tobacco 
Auctions 


Billie Branch says: “Like most 
other independent tobacco 
experts, | smoke Luckies!”’ 


Mr. Smoker: WW hat about these experts 
W ho smoke Luckies 2 to |? 

Mr. Lucky Strike: It's a fact...and 
sworn records show It. 

Mr. Smoker: What sort of experts? 
Mr. L. S.: Independent experts. Not tied 
up with any cigarette maker. Auction- 
eers, buvers, warehousemen. 

Mr. Smoker: What do they do? 

Mr. L. S.: Take Billie Branch, for in- 
stance. He’s been ‘‘in tobacco’’ since 
bovhood. He is an auctioneer. 

Ur. Smoker: He must kvow tobacco! 
Mr. L. S.: He does. He’s seen the to- 
bacco all the companies buy, Lucky 
Strike included—and he’s smoked 
luckies for 15 years. 

Mr. Smoker: TVhat speaks well. 


Mr. L. S.: What's more, only Luckies 


employ the ‘*Toasting’”’ process. 


Mr. Smoker: What does that do? 
Mr. L. S.: It takes out certain 
harsh throat irritants found in 

all tobacco. ‘“Toasting’’ makes 
Luckies a light smoke. 

Ur. Smoker: I believe I'll 


try them. 








WITNESSED STATEMENES 


Luckies for 15 Y rs 





